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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 
A SYMPOSIUM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
I IVISIONS. 


I—Tue HEAD—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Cemplexion. [1—Tus Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 


Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 
Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tus Feet—in Two Subdivisions—F oot Service 
and Foot Wear. 


VIUIL.—THE FEET. 
HUMAN foot, when graceful and 
proportionate in its outlines and 


most comely members of the 
body—as well as one of the most 
useful. Like other portions of 
the anatomy, the foot varies con- 
siderably in size with different 
individuals of the same general 
weight and build, but the average 
shows that for a well-propor- 
tioned man of six feet, weighing 
perhaps 180 pounds, the foot 
will measure 11 inches in length, 
and will fit comfortably in a No.9 shoe. Occasionally a man 
nearly six feet in height will be found with a foot small enough 
to wear a shoe not larger than No. 4, though the smallest men 
of normal proportions rarely use a shoe more than one or two 
sizes smaller; while the largest foot on record, which meas- 

ured 20 inches, would have filled a No. 36 shoe. The average 
’ size of a man’s foot, however, is about 10% inches, requiring 
a No.8 shoe. Among American women, the average length 
of the foot is something more than an inch less, and the 
shoes are correspondingly smaller, though it is not safe to 
rely wholly upon the old rule that the length of a woman’s 
foot is one-seventh of her height. 

In many cases there may be said to be national traits or 
peculiarities of the feet, and, by common consent, to the 
Spaniards and the Spanish-Americans the award of the most 
beautiful feet must be made. The Spanish foot is very slim, 
with long toes, small heels and the graceful arch of the in- 
step, without which the most perfect outline is faulty. The 
French foot is larger, but it has the arch of instep and pointed 
toes, which, when properly fitted in the shoe, give the impres- 
sion of a much smaller member. The Germans have broad 
feet, though well arched, and the English foot may perhaps 
be called a cross of the'french and German, being broad at 
the ball but inclined to the narrow toe. The Irish foot is 
short and thick, with little arch, while that of the Scotch is 
large, bony and broad. 

Taking into consideration the delicate nature of the human 
foot, the great number of small bones, muscles, tendons and 
nerves, with the trying usage to which they must inevitably 
be subjected in the course of the ordinary life, it is apparent 


neatly dressed, is one of the 


that the greatest possible care should be exercised in the 
proper treatment and preservation of these indispensable 
members. Nor should this painstaking be deferred to adult 
life, when the wearer of the feet is often awakened to the fact 
that irreparable mischief has already been wrought. With 
the delicate muscles once paralyzed, the bones and joints 
demoralized, malformations begun, there is no prospect 
ahead but that of a partially crippled existence, accompanied 
by more or less of torture and mortification. Nor is the gen- 
eral health so often attacked and ruined as through the feet— 
especially in childhood. 

It is the part of the wise mother, then, to carefuily watch 
the feet of her little ones during their tender years. “ Keep 
the head cool and the feet warm,” is a faithful admonition, 
especially adapted to the children. With many, woolen 
stockings should be avoided altogether, especially when they 
cause itching or sweating of the feet. Perspiration will be 
absorbed by the wool, making of the stocking a cold, clammy 
mass, more to be dreaded than the most tempting “ mud- 
puddle.” Equip such children with firm, substantial cotton 
hose, providing woolen anklets or leggings, if thought best, 
and their feet will be warm and dry, except for outward wetting. 

When this happens, whether in child or adult, the wet gar- 
ments should be promptly removed, the feet bathed—if pos- 
sible with lukewarm water—and vigorously rubbed till dry. 
Where this is promptly done, dry shoes and stockings being 
put on, there is little danger of serious results. Care in keep- 
ing the feet warm and dry is very much better than muffling 
the throat and neck. Too often it happens that a thick muf- 
fler is laid aside, the child steps into a draught of air, the 
perspiration is checked, and deadly lung or throat troubles 
follow; whereas, had the throat been but lightly covered, the 
strong circulation of the blood naturally keeping it abund- 
antly warm, with the extra attention devoted to the feet and 
lower limbs, where the circulation is least vigorous, there 
would have been no danger of colds or more dangerous 
maladies. 

While the child’s foot is immature, with yielding bones and 
tender muscles, it is of the greatest importance that care be 
exercised in all that pertains to the shoes, if serious trouble 
in later life would be avoided. The shoe should fit properly, 
being neither too large nor too small, and the child should be 
taught to walk firmly and squarely upon it; as soon as there 
are signs of the heel “running over,” the aid of a cobbler 
should be invoked, or a new pair procured. More is meant 
by the “ fit of a shoe” than is often realized. Unless the hol- 
low of the foot is fitted, there is a constant tendency to break 
down the arch, making the foot flat and the owner miserable ; 
and the graceful contour, once destroyed, can never be 
wholly regained. In mature life, except in case of disease or 
debility, the muscles may be trusted to maintain the true pro- 
portions. 

There are a few common diseases of the feet which are 
annoying and sometimes painful, for which the services of a 
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physician or a chiropodist are scarcely required, since the in- 
telligent individual can generally treat them quite as effect- 
ually. Above all, ignore the peripatetic “corn doctor.” If 
the trouble is serious enough to require skilled attention, 
better employ the family physician, whose business it is to 
understand the ailments of the human system. If he is un- 
able to effect a cure, the applicant will at least be safe in his 
hands. 

Corns are the most nearly universal disease of the feet, and 
a word about their prevention may well precede anything 
regarding their removal. In the first place, a frequent and 
thorough bathing of the feet is one of the best possible 


(though not an infallible) preventive of corns. Sometime 
during each 24 hours, summer and winter, the feet should be 
bathed thoroughly, and when there is a tendency to sweat or | 
they are subjected to hard usage, a night and morning bath 
is preferable. But the hard-working man or woman may | 
think this too great a waste of time. It will not require many | 
minutes to bathe the feet thoroughly twice a day, tor the task | 
is comparatively light when performed at short intervals ; and 

to say nothing of the added comfort, the prevention of dis- 


eased conditions is well worth all the time and trouble. The | 


feet require soap and water as much as the face and hands, 
and an argument against one may with equal force be made 
an argument against all. 

Feet thus bathed will be comparatively free from corns, 
bunions and callouses, dead and wrinkled skin will be un- 
known, and disorganized nails a rarity. Still, it is a fact that 
corns occasionally baffle all known preventives, and put in an 
appearance under the most forbidding conditions and in the 
most annoying and provoking positions. As they are due to 
certain pressure exerted by the boot or shoe, they may some- 
times be smothered in infancy, so to speak, by a change of 
foot wear. Having several pairs of shoes, and changing them 
daily or regularly at longer intervals, will enable the wearer 
quite frequently to avoid corns, even after they show signs of 
formation. 

Where remedies become necessary, their name is legion, 
and some of them will usually be found effective. If one 
does not answer the purpose, try another. In the early 
stages of corn growth, kerosene oil is recommended. Pare 
down the hard part as much as possible, and apply the oil 
night and morning. If between the toes, saturate a piece of 
tissue paper, cloth or felt, and wear it, with daily renewals. In 


most cases a hard corn can be easily removed with a knife, | 


without pain or blood-letting. Do not pare it, but when the 
kernel is dry and hard, find the edge of the indurated portion 
and pass the point of a small knife between the hard sub- 
stance and the live skin beneath. Use the back of the point of 
the knife—not the edge, which would be liable to wound the 
tender flesh under the corn. Press the knife very gently 
under the corn, lifting it slightly and drawing the blunt point 
toward you. If the root of the corn runs down into the flesh, 
it should be carefully followed with the knife, and though the 
spot will be tender, there will be no pain worth minding in 
the operation, and the relief of having the kernel removed 
will be very grateful. Rub the tender skin with a little vase- 
line and the task is done. Soft corns cannot be coaxed from 
their beds in that way. 

Ingrowing or malformed nails are very painful, sometimes, 
and while rare where proper attention is given to bathing the 
feet, trimming the nails and selecting proper-fitting shoes, 
they sometimes, like corns, appear without any apparent 
cause. Where the case is serious, it is better to consult a 
physician ; but if taken in time the growth may be checked in 
this way: Soak the nail, and scrape the central portion quite 
thin. The corners may then be lifted somewhat from the 
flesh, and a smal] quantity of lint pressed into the crevice. 


Thin strips of adhesive plaster may be applied to draw the 
irritated skin still more away from the nail, and in a few days 
the ‘trouble will probably be remedied without other treat- 
ment. while the application of a soothing ointment will ban- 
ish the soreness. 

There is another affection of the feet, not quite so general 
as the above, which is, nevertheless, quite as aggravating, 
and in some respects more annoying, and that is sweating. If 
there is simply a tendency to perspiration, frequent bathing 
and changes of foot-wear will be especially necessary. In 
such cases the addition of a small quantity of ammonia to the 
water will be found beneficial, and if there is excessive ten- 
derness—which is very apt to be the case—weak alum-water 
may be applied. An application of cologne, bay-rum or 
diluted alcohol is also helpful. Powdered chalk and starch 
are also recommended, especially where there is a tendency to 
chafe and blister. 

Where perspiration is attended with an offensive odor, the 
problem is more difficult of solution. In addition to the 
treatment above indicated, the use of a disinfectant must 
quite often be resorted to, and for this purpose either boracic 
acid or permanganate of potash should be used. An ounce 
of the former to a quart of water will give about the right 
strength, and of the permanganate, 20 grains to the ounce of 
water. - Of course only cotton hose should be worn. The feet 
of these may be dipped in the solution and dried before wear- 
ing, changing daily or oftener, as circumstances may require ; 
but perhaps a better way is to wear cork insoles which have 
been immersed in the liquid and dried, changing as often as 
necessary. External cleanliness is no relief for chronic mal- 
odor of the feet, but something may be gained by avoiding in 
the diet such articles as fish, cheese, onions, and others of a 
like nature. In connection with the dietetic treatment, the 
feet should be bathed three times a week, for an hour, in a 
decoction of ashes to which steeped laurel leaves and a little 
turpentine have been added. In addition to the morning and 
evening bath, after the feet have been wiped dry, rub with a 
powder composed of a drachm of camphor, two ounces of 
iris powder and eight ounces powdered starch. An applica- 
tion of oxide of zinc, beginning with a weak solution and in- 
creasing the strength if necessary, is recommended as a 
positive cure. 

Where these simpler treatments fail, the method of M. 
Legoux, an eminent French physician, is commended. After 
bathing the feet frequently in cold water during a couple of 
days, the doctor paints them with a mixture composed of five 
drachms of glycerine, two ounces of solution of perchloride of 
iron, with 4o drops of essence of bergamot. The abnormal 
heat of the parts is at once reduced, the perspiration dimin- 
ishes and with it the offensive odor. Treatment twice a day 
for a week or two will generally cure the most obstinate cases. 

Coldness of the feet may arise from impaired circulation 
(in which case it is not an affection of the feet, but a symptom 
of trouble elsewhere in the system), or it may be due to ex- 
ternal causes. If the shoes and stockings are dry and of the 
proper material, the feet ought not to be uncomfortably cold 
under ordinary circumstances; but where there is to be ex- 
posure to severe cold, and especially if the feet are to remain 
comparatively inactive, there should be some additional pro- 
tection. Generally cork insoles should be worn during the 
winter, as they aid very much in ke@ping up the temperature 
of the feet. Among lumbermen and others exposed to severe 
cold, it is a common custom to fit the bottom of the foot, 
inside the stocking, with a pad of curled hair, which renders 
the foot proof against the most trying exposure. If the com- 


mercial curled hair is not attainable, the manes and tails of 
horses, or the long hair from the necks of cattle, or even 
dogs, will furnish a substitute. 
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There is another foot-trouble, more or less common, result- 
ing from the breaking down or flattening of the arch, which is 
known as flat foot. It is the result of weakness of the mus- 
cles, often the result of debility, or of excessive use of the 
feet. It is indicated by a dull pain in the region, some- 
times becoming acute, and not infrequently mistaken for 
rheumatism or neuralgia. The patient walks with a heavy 
step and a tendency to “toe out” much more than usual. In 
such cases the feet should have as much rest as possible for a 
time, and when used the patient should endeavor to walk with 
the toes to the front, treading upon the outer edge of the 
foot ; sometimes it may be necessary to build up the inside of 
the sole of the shoe to aid in the cure. When the trouble has 
become confirmed, an artificial support of steel, worn inside 
the shoe or built into the shank, will be necessary, and its use 
for a time, besides giving great relief to the wearer, will aid 
the flaccid muscles to resume their sway, and bring the foot 
back to its normal condition. 

So much regarding the feet and their care. What of their 
use? The chief purpose of the foot is to walk upon. Yet 
how few people understand so simple and universal a pro- 
cess as that of walking—to the extent of walking well and 
easily. Hark! There are two persons approaching. They 
are both young, strong, vigorous men, full of bodily energy 
and prowess. Whata painful stepthatisin advance! Pound, 
pound, the heavy feet fall upon the walk, flat and jarring. 
No matter how great effort this pedestrian puts forth, with 
much swinging of arms and shortening of breath, his prog- 
ress is slow and exhausting. He cannot walk rapidly, though 
he bends over and stamps his feet upon the ground with 
redoubled energy. He simply wears himself (and his shoes) 
out. Notice the other. Erect, easy in every movement, it is no 
task, but rather a relaxation, for him to walk several miles 
each day, and almost any distance when occasion requires. 
One foot is thrown forward and its heel touches the pave- 
ment with an elastic impress, as the ball of the other foot 
gives a swinging push to the whole body. In an instant the 
momentum of the body carries it from the heel to the toes of 
the first foot, and the second has taken its place. It is the 
alternating motion of the rocker, swift, elastic, simple, and 
the pedestrian goes forward with the directness and almost 
the speed of an arrow. This man understands the philosophy 
of walking, well and rapidly, with the slightest possible tax to 
himself, and is justly proud of his accomplishment. 

Unfortunately, the number of American women who walk 
well is comparatively small. Occasionally one is seen with a 
queenly carriage, easy and graceful of movement, whose feet 
seem to rest upon the pavement just long enough to give it a 
coquettish little pressure; then she is speeding away, yards 
distant, while a score of delighted eyes follow her with admi- 
ration. Why are there so few of her, and so many of her fel- 
low-women who go swaying, mincing, rolling, clumping along 
the streets or about the house, with arms akimbo, the body 
bent, the feet unwieldy and uncertain in their movements? 
Why? 

, —A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ACQUISITIONS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
A true accomplishment is only won by hard work. 
Accomplishments make a woman valuable to herself. 
A woman may have many acquisitions and no accomplishments. 


No woman can talk well who has nota good stock of definite 
information. 


Conversation ranks among the greatest accomplishments and 
the greacest arts. 

No woman talks well and satisfactorily who reads for the simple 
purpose of reading. 


—/. G. Holland. 
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ORAB-APPLES 


AND THEIR TOO LITTLE KNOWN PosSIBILITIES. 


HERE is a popular notion that crab-apples are only fit 
for jelly, while there is really no fruit that grows with 
more delicious possibilities than the small, golden, 

or the large crimson balls, varieties of crab-apple. 
Canned Crab-apple. 

With a small, thin knife, cut the crab-apples in two once, 
and remove the cores. Nearly cover with cold water, and 
adc sugar to the taste. Boil until soft, but not pulpy, and 

place in glass jars, while hot. Screw very tight. They very seldom 

spoil, and will keep their flavor admirably. 

Crab-apple Jam. 

Cut the apples in two or three pieces, and when the kettle is full 
cover with water. Cook one hour, or until very soft. Strain off 
the juice for jelly, and put the pulp through asifter. To four 
bowls of pulp, add two bowls of sugar, and cook together slowly 
for three hours. Spices may be added if desirable. When stiff, 
piace in stone jars, and cover with paper. To the juice add about 
two-thirds as much sugar as juice, for this jelly becomes firm easier 
than any other ; and it is a waste to use more sugar than necessary. 
Pickled Crab-apples. 

Select large, crimson apples, and wipe clean. Place a plate ina 
steamer and steam all the apples it will hold, until tender. Toone 
quart of good vinegar add one cupful of sugar, one spoonful each 
of cinnamon, cloves, allspice and nutmeg, and a pinch of salt; heat 
to boiling and pour over the apples. After three days boil up the 
vinegar and pour over again. They will be ready touse in a week, 
and are very nice. 

Crab-apple Short-cake. 

Two cupfuls of thick, sour cream, a pinch of salt, a small spoon- 
ful of soda, and flour to make a s¢zf* batter ; place in a deep pie-tin 
and bake a light brown. Have ready a quart of sauce, made of 
crab-apples and sugar stewed thick. Split the cake, when done, 
butter each half and spread with the sauce. Serve with the juice 
sweetened and slightly thickened with corn-starch. 

Crab-apple Pie. 

Make some puff paste and line deep tins ; fill with the pulp after 
it has been sifted, season with nutmeg, and sprinkle thickly with 
flour and sugar. Bake with an upper crust, or when done add 
a meringue of the whites of two eggs and one cupful of sugar. 
Brown slightly in a hot oven. 

Crab-apple Pudding. 

Take one quart of crab-apples, nicely cored, place over the fire 
with one pint of sugar and three cupfuls of cold water. Cook 
until clear and thick. ,Place in a deep pudding-dish, and pour over 
a batter made as follows: One-third of a cupful of butter, one cup- 
ful of sweet milk, two eggs, a spoonful of baking-powder, and 
flour to make a thin batter. Bake onehour. Serve with sweetened 
cream. This is a delicious pudding with any kind of fruit. 
Smothered Crab-apples. 

Pour two cupfuls of boiling water over half a box of gelatine, 
add a spoonful of vanilla, and one cupful of sugar. When cool, 
beat in the whites of three eggs beaten stiff. In adeep glass dish 
have a quantity of preserved crab-apples placed, and pour the 
gelatine custard over. Place on ice until ready to serve. 
Crab-apple ala mode. 

With a sharp pen knife, remove the cores from some large, crim- 
son crab-apples, fill the holes with raisins, sprinkle thickly with 
sugar, add a little water, and cook quickly. A cupful of raisins 
may be sprinkled among the fruit. When cool and thick place in 
a glass dish and cover with the whites of two eggs, beaten stiff, 
with a cupful of confectioners’ sugar. 


Crab-apple Cups. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one cupful of milk, 
one egg, one spoonful of baking-powder, two cupfuls of flour. 
Flavor with lemon. Grease some coffee cups and put in eacha 
spoonful of the mixture. On top place a large spoonful of pre- 
served crab-apple, and cover with a small spoonful of batter. The 
cups should now be about two-thirds full. Set in a steamer over 
boiling water, cover and steam one hour. Serve with sour sauce. 


—Mrs. F. J. Van Order. 
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OUR OHILDREN AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

SIMPLE REMEDIES. 

HE policy of calling in a physician for a 
child’s every ache and pain, is, to my 
mind, a questionable one, although it 
is undoubtedly better to err on that 
side than to put off sending for profes- 

_sional advice when it is really needed, 
and when it is extremely hazardous to 
rely on the judgment, however good, of 
one person. There are many little ail- 
ments to which children are subject, 
and there is no reason that the mother 
should not learn to cope with these 

herself, and, by the use of a few simple remedies, at once 

save herself much unnecessary expense and afford the child 
all possible relief. 

However well a baby may be, there are few who get 
through the first three months of existence without some 
visitation, more or less severe, of colic. For this, while there 
are remedies whose name is legion, there is no absolute cure. 
Time and a good digestion will bring about good results 
eventually, though the child goes through much seemingly 
unnecessary pain at first. There may be some comfort to 
the mother in the knowledge that many times the healthi- 
est children have it most severely. Often one or two tea- 
spoonfuls of hot water, with a little judicious patting on the 
back, to assist the raising of the troublesome wind, will give 
great relief. Then again a drop of peppermint in a teaspoon 
ful of hot, sweetened water, may prove more efficacious. The 
old-fashioned remedy of a little hot catnip-tea is certainly 
almost always productive of relief, and, much as it is laughed 
at by many people, notably physicians, I think there are 
many far more harmful things prescribed, with no better 
results—asafetida, for instance, and other noxious drugs. 

I have been much amused on various occasions, when ask- 
ing several experienced nurses, upon whose advice I relied, 
what they considered best for a hard attack of colic, to have 
them name several minor remedies, and then, softo voce, re- 
mark, “But the very best thing I know of is gin; I rarely 
speak of it, for so many people object to using it, but it is the 
best thing.” On several different occasions have I been 
answered, in effect, by these words, and always with the same 
marked hesitancy, as if fearing the reception of such a state- 
ment; it always brings a smile to my face, for had I not 
long before any but my own good mother had spoxen of it to 
me, tried it with the most comforting results, and thoroughly 
tested its efficacy; though I never mentioned my trial of it 
outside my own family, fearing the looks of horror from cer- 
tain neighbors and friends. But I can never be brought to 
believe that the occasional use of a few drops of pure Holland 
gin, bought at a druggist’s, can in any wise be harmful to a 
baby when in a paroxysm of pain. Let a tablespoonful of 
water be heated and sweetened and the gin put therein, and 
so give it to the child. Almost instant relief will ensue. As 
to the harm that may follow in after life from the use of éntox- 
tcating liguors in childhood, I do not believe there is the 
slightest cause for alarm; certainly no one dislikes liquor 
more than I, and yet tuis was my mother’s sovereign remedy. 
A hot bath is often resorted to for colic, and will sometimes 
give great relief, but much care must be exercised not to 
thereby bring on a cold, for, by that, the pain is greatly in- 
tensified. 

For other infantile disorders, I have great faith in the effi- 
cacy of homeopathic medicines ; acold can be so easily kept 
in check, whooping-cough so alleviated, measles and scarla- 


tina so often warded off when the latter are epidemic, by 
means of these easily-taken medicines. By the use of two, or 
at most three, little pellets of aconite taken dry, or one drop 
of the tincture in a teaspoonful of water, alternated every two 
hours with the same amount of bryonia or, if the child is con- 
stipated, nux vomica, I have been able to ward off what bade 
fair to be a heavy cold with accompanying fever, and in 24 
hours have had my child nearly or quite well. With a little 
practice in the use of these medicines, with a pamphlet, such 
as is given away at homeopathic dispensaries, as guide, one 
soon learns the frequency with which to give them, while the 
quantity remains in all cases the same. 

If a cold be settled on the lungs, or accompanied by a dry 
cough, a piece of flannel large enough to fit the child’s chest 
should be covered with a good coating of lard, over which a 
little nutmeg has been grated. This should be tied around 
the neck and allowed to remain until the cough is thoroughly 
loosened, and then be replaced by a clean, dry flannel, until 
such time as the mother deems it prudent to withdraw it 
altogether. If it is removed immediately after a bath there 
is less chance of taking further cold. 

Chamomilla is most excellent when the child is troubled 
with its teething. One drop, or two pellets, three or four 
times a day, will go far toward easing the nervousness and 
irritability manifested at this time. I much prefer this to 
using paregoric, though I would rather see a few drops of 
that used, as a last resort, than to give a child a single one of 
the much-advertised soothing syrups, that contain, besides 
paregoric, many harmful drugs. 

It is always well to have a bottle of Pond’s extract in the 
house, for many months do not elapse before the once help- 
less infant grows large and strong enough to move himself 
about and be subject to sundry bruises, for which there is 
nothing more soothing than applications of this extract of 
witch-hazel. 

Vaseline is also of great assistance in many instances— 
healing cuts, softening the dry skin grown over a bruise, 
soothing chafed places, and rubbed over the bridge of the 
nose when the child’s breathing is labored, from a cold in the 
head, renders great relief. 

To these few simple but indispensable remedies may be 
added olive oil, which is of especial use with a delicate child, 
for not only is it strengthening when used as an unguent, but 
it is a great preventive of cold. It is, taken internally, excel- 
lent as a laxative when the child is very young, nourishing, 
and at the same time efficaciously clearing out, the system. 

—C. McL. 
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? 
Will some kindly editor tell me the way 
A manuscript’s fate is decided ? 
Do they ever consider the writer’s dismay 
When he gets such a notice as I did, 


**Regretting we cannot your manuscripts use— 
If you’ll forward the stamps we’ll return them, 
A failure to criticise, also excuse ”"— 
(Not getting the stamps, they will burn them). 


Does the name of the writer, if famous he be 
Secure a more careful perusal ? 

Whereas, were they sent you anonymously, 
Would they not then meet with a refusal? — 


Were I Browning, not Brown, don’t you think that my verse 
Would then be more apt to prove salable? 

Would the ultimate name make it better or worse ? 
Would it still be adjudged *‘ not available ”’? 


If merit, and merit alone, be your guide, 
No matter the name of the poet, 
Would you print it, or carelessly throw it aside ? 
If the latter, why, I’d like to know it. 
—F. H. Curtiss. 
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PANSIES AND PANSY OULTURE. 


“* Throw hither all your quaint enameled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
The pansy freaked with jet—the glowing violet.” —AZilion. 


OSSIBLY in our practical, prosaic day, 
the “language of flowers” has been 
well-nigh forgotten. We know that 
lovers, in the olden time, often em- 
ployed it to voice their sentiments of 
admiration and affection. The bash- 
ful swain who dared not speak his 
tender passion, found in this sweet 
language a way out of his perplexities. 
Shakespeare’s lovers make use of it, 
and poor, daft Ophelia croons over her 
fading flowers: ‘There’s rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance; and there is 
pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 

The little pansy faces wear such an 
infinite variety of expression, that it re- 
quires but little imagination to conceive of them as indulging 
in thoughts, though perchance they lie too deep for words. 
Gather a handful of the flowers in which the faces are most 
strongly marked, and one will find little difficulty in arrang- 
ing them in a family group. This pompous, dignified fellow 
will personate pater familias ; here is a sweet, though some- 
what faded, little matron for Mrs Pansy; now we have some 
happy, bright-eyed boys and girls; while a few faces wear a 
melancholy, and some even a sullen, aspect. This little 
darky must be the servant, and the yellow Chinaman might 
figure as the presiding genius of the laundry. This is a sen- 
timental diversion from the subject in hand, but if by means of 
it the little folk make the acquaintance of the Pansy family, 
they, at least, will forgive it. 

Until within a few years the cultivation of pansies has not 
been so successful in this country as abroad. Indeed, some 
of the mammoth foreign varieties still eclipse anything which 
we Americans have been able to produce, not only in size, 
but in richness and variety of color, as well. However, this 
need not discourage one from attempting a pansy bed, as an 
excellent variety of beautiful flowers may be grown in almost 
any latitude, and with but small outlay of time, labor or expense. 

To insure fine, large blossoms, pansy seed should be sown 
as early as the middle of August. They will then make vig- 
orous plants that will winter nicely, and will be ready to 
bloom the following May or June. In purchasing seed, send 
to some florist who makes a specialty of pansy culture, re- 
questing a selection of choice varieties. Mixed seed are not 
to be recommended. Several packets of different kinds will 
prove far more satisfactory, and if a number unite in sending 
the order, the expense will be no greater. Seeds of the 
splendid German pansies may be obtained from some foreign 
seedsmen at marvelously low rates, from 20 to 30 papers 
being sent for one dollar; and the flowers raised from them 
are certainly superb. To those wishing an address of a Ger- 
man seedsman, I am able to recommend Ernst Benary of 
Erfurt, Germany, as thoroughly reliable and reasonable. This 
is the only foreign house with which I have had dealings. 
Doubtless there are many others equally reliable. 

A rich loam is the soil which pansies most delight in, and 
to insure vigorous plants and large blossoms, each plant must 
have plenty of room. Frequent transplanting of the young 
plants also tends to increase the size of the flowers. This, 
however, necessitates more care than most busy women are 
willing to devote to the pansy bed. It is well to prepare the 
soil several weeks before sowing the seed, and in the interim 


occasionally loosen and lighten it with a garden fork. The 
second week in August divide the bed into rows four inches 
apart, and, with the finger, make little depressions one inch 
deep and four inches apart along these rows. Into each drop 
one seed. Cover carefully and sprinkle with water occasion- 
ally until the young plants appear. When cold weather 
comes, a very light covering of straw may be thrown over 
them, although this is not needed where the winters are mild, 
and if used should be removed early in the spring. 

Should the plants show buds before they have become 
strong and stocky, nip them off, and the blossoms later on 
will be enough finer to repay the sacrifice. Never allow the 
blossoms to wither on the plant. If possible, gather every 
one each day, and those which come after will have added 
size and beauty. One can afford to be very generous with 
pansies. It is “casting bread upon the waters,” with a cer- 
tainty of a speedy return—from the plants themselves. 
—Sara Sedgwick. 
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“ AS I SHELLED THE PEASE.” 


Over and over, a little song 

Sung in my heart, the whole day long; 

No matter what task to my lot did fall, 

The song made music, amid it all : 

I washed the tea-cups, I kneaded the bread— 
“My Love loves me!”’ in my ear was said; 
“True love is better than wealth or ease !”’ 
Was whispered to me, as I shelled the pease. 


And as I made custard or baked the cake, 

A voice kept saying—‘“‘ For love’s sweet sake!” 
And, when the table I set for four, 

Again I heard it, o’er and o’er— 

** True love is better than wealth or ease, 

True love rejoices in tasks like these!” 


The clock on the wall, with its pleasant song, 
Ticked away, though the hours were long ; 

At last it was time for my loved ones three, 
To gather around the board with me. 

In came two, with a merry shout— 

The children are in, but the father is out :— 

I wondered if my True Love ’twould please 
To know my thoughts, as I shelled the pease ! 


A hand is heard on the outer door, 

A well-known step comes over the floor, 

And my Darling is here; though no longer young, 
I wondered not that the tune was sung, 

For love in its loved one true beauty sees, 

When a stranger eye might see naught to please. 


The merry children make mirth for all 

While the mother smiles and the father tall 

Bends low to whisper a loving word, 

That by no ear but her own is heard— 

“‘ Sweetheart, what viands could taste like these ? 
With love, I’m sure, you have flavored the pease !”’ 


So, over and over, the whole day long, 
Sung, in my heart, the little song : 
“ What matters it if the house be small, 
If Love finds shelter within its wall ? 
Naught else I crave but my Love to please, 
Though humble my task, as I shell the pease!” 
—Maud Wyman. 


WHEAT. 

Twelve nations of Europe use wheat as the nearly exclusive 
material for bread. In this country wheat has fought a close 
battle for supremacy with the native Indian corn, but the invader 
has prevailed, as did the white men who brought the wheat over 
the red men who grew the maize, so that Indian corn is no longer 
a leading article oi food for man. Wheat has been traced to 
antiquity so remote that it was probably cultivated by prehistoric 
races, and among the earliest products of vegetation on the sur- 
face of the new earth. Besides Indian maize, its chief rival in the 
past has been barley; but it has conquered all rivals and stands 
now the bread crop of the world. 
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DEVONSHIRE OOTTAGE OOOKERY. 


WitH A Dozen ENGLISH RECIPES FOR NOVEL DISHEs. 


VERY ne who visits Devonshire re- 
marks on the rosy-faced children that 
stand at the cottage doors ; a pretty sight» 
indeed, when the cottage is neatly 
thatched, and has a rose-bush ora fuchsia 
tree growing against the wall, the flowers 
vieing in color with the little ones’ 
cheeks. The children stare with big eyes, 
and bob a respectful curtsey as the 
entry roll by in their carriages or as the 
Squire stops in his morning walk to 
greet them. What is the cause of these ruddy faces? Ah, 
that is a moot question! Some people will tell you that they 
are due to the soft climate, others jokingly suggest that as 
the soil is colored by the old red or Devonian sandstone, and 
as we are all made of dust, ergo, Devonians have redder 
cheeks than the rest of the world; such cheeks as have won 
them the nickname of “ Devonshire Dairymaids.” Yet others 
maintain that the cottage children are such healthy looking 
specimens of humanity because they live on good, plain food. 
When this theory was suggested to me I thought I would 
inquire what their food was. My first queries were met with, 
“ Bread and cheese. Nothing but bread and cheese ;” but at 
last I had an opportunity of obtaining a more satisfactory 
reply, and the recipes below were given to me. But aside 
from these dishes I am told that the children live chiefly 
on bread and skimmed milk and bread and bacon drip- 
ping, these being-varied by bread and treacle or vegetables, 
which latter forms the main-stay of the older members of 
the family. 

But let us suppose ourselves on intimate terms with the 
inhabitants of that pretty little cottage on one of Sir 
Richard ’s farms. The walls, made of the clay soil, 
plastered and whitewashed and roofed with rich brown 
thatch, form a good background for the red rose that clam- 
bers up the diamond-paned lattice windows. On entering 
the low door when we go to call, we find ourselves in a tidy 
living-room, but scantily furnished, with a carved oak chest 
and straight-backed chair which would charm the collector’s 
eye. A small fire burns in the grate and the table is spread 
for tea; the cloth is white enough, but on close examination 
we find it is constructed somewhat on the same principle 
as the gay patch-work quilt that adorns the “ four-poster ” 
upstairs, only instead of colored calico it is made of odd bits 
of material once used for the children’s pinafores or mother’s 
aprons. The cups and saucers are of various designs. The 
brown earthenware tea-pot has a broken nose, and there is a 
decided lack of “ heavy English plate,” for the father of the 
family is a laborer earning only 12s ($3) a week—none too 
much to provide for the needs of his eight children. To be 
sure he pays only about 34 ($15) a year for his cottage, with 
its strip of garden, where he can raise enough vegetables for 
the family, cultivating it before and after his work; there is 
room, too, to keep a pig, and this same pig, or his successor, 
does much towards the housekeeking. They say, “the 
Michaelmas pig pays our shoe bills, the Christmas pig we 
eat and the Ladyday pig pays the rent,” for it is at those 
seasons that they kill the pigs. This laborer has certain 
privileges that enable him to make his low-rate wages 
last longer than they otherwise would. For instance, when a 
tree is felled in the park the top branches are sold at a very 
small sum so that for 7s 6d ($1.75) he can get enough firing to 
last him nearly all winter, with the addition of a little coal. 
He can, also, buy for a penny a large bowlful of rich drip- 
ping from the kitchen of Sir Richard’s house (the money 


| herself a cup of tea. 


received in payment for this goes to some more needy 
person). Moreover, he isa member of “ The Club,” paying 5s 
a year ($1.25); for this the doctor attends him in illness and 
when he dies the club fund provides for his funeral. His 
wife belongs to the clothing club, managed by the vicar’s 
wife ; to this she pays 3d (6 cents) a week, and to every shil- 
ling thus laid by the lady adds 3d, so that by the end of the 
year she has 16s ($4) to her credit, and she receives clothing, 
blankets or what she pleases, with that amount. Besides 
this, as they have a family of more than three children, they 
are given coal tickets, entitling them to a reduction in the 
price of coal bought of a certain dealer. 

But to return to the subject of the food of my laboring 
friend. The father himself will have his breakfast early and 
start off to work, taking with him for his luncheon a quart of 
cider in a tiny keg or kilderkin (carried by means of a thong), 
anda “pocket cake,” as he calls the small loaf of bread 
made of unbolted meal. (They will often get the grist from the 
mill before it is bolted, then by putting it through a sieve 
they separate the meal from the chaffi—the latter goes with 
the“ scruff taties”’ to feed the pig.) The family breakfast will 
be ready about 7.30 a. m., and it generally consists of Zeery broth 
or flicker meat, or bread and. dripping, the mother having for 
On Sunday morning they vary this with 
a favorite dish—fried potatoes and bacon. Dinner is eaten 
about midday, when they will have a crocktul of boiled 
potatoes, a piece of bacon or salt pork, with cabbage or any 
other vegetables they can get. The father and mother wash 
this down with a little genuine Devonshire cider. Sometimes, 
but not every day, they will enjoy the luxury of having one or 
other of the pies or pasties made accoraing to the recipes 
given below. The next meal is about five o’clock, when they 
have tea with bread and dripping or potato cake (more 
generally known as fatie cake). The menu for supper, at 7 
o’clock, will be bread and skimmed milk cheese and the 
potatoes left from dinner Aotfed up. After eating this meal 
they are ready to go early to bed in tne long winter evenings 
in order to save lights and fuel. I ought to mention that the 
laborers on the farms can buy of tneir employers three pints 
of skimmed milk for a half-penny, and a pound of skimmed 
milk cheese for 2d. 

American ideas of comfort and neatness might not accord 
with that practiced here, where a picturesque flitch of bacon 
and bags of herbs hang from the rafters, while the seed 
“taties”’ are tucked under the bed. In some of the farm- 
houses, but seldom in the cottages, still remain the great, 
open fire-places, fit for “* Yule logs” and ashen faggots, with 
huge steel crooks for suspending the three-legged crocks over 
the fire; and for lack of an oven the baking is done ina 
big baking kettle ; hot coals are put in at the bottom of this, 
then the tin containing the cake to be baked, well covered 
over, and on top of that, more hot coals. It is not so simple 
a process as it sounds for it requires skill and wise judgment 
to brown, without burning, the cake. Some of the pies and 
pasties given below are cooked in this way, and are called 
“crocky pies” or “crocky pasties,” and this is the only 
proper way to make the famous sguad pie. The story of this 
dish may not be familiar to my readers, so I will mention that 
the legend runs to the effect that on some occasion an old 
man and his wife determined to have a treat, but they could 
not agree what it should be, one wanted an apple pie and the 
other a meat pie, so they at last made a compromise, after a 
long sguadd/e, and the result was known as squab pie, which 
is made as follows: 

Squab Pie. 

Take the remains of any cold meat (pigs’ feet are often used or 
bits of pork), four large apples, two Spanish onions, a teaspoonful 
of pepper anda dessertspoonful of salt. Put all together ina 
large pudding-dish, add half a pint of water to make gravy and 
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same is: Cut up equal quantities of apples, onions and potatoes, 
add some good-sized pieces of mutton and plenty of salt and 
pepper. Put all together in a deep pudding-dish, cover with plain 
pastry and bake thoroughly. A good plain pastry for this and the 
following pies is made of one pound of flour, one-half pound of 
dripping, a pinch of salt and a teaspoonful of baking-powder ; mix 
with a little milk and water. 


Leeky Pie. 

Cut up a dozen leeks, put them to boil with enough water to 
cover them; when boiled strain off the water. Season with salt 
and pepper to taste. Put them in a pudding-dish, pour over one- 
half pint of buttermilk and a beaten egg. Cover with ordinary 
paste and bake. 

Turnip Pasty. 

Boil thoroughly one-half dozen turnips, mash them up, adding 
a teaspoonful of cream and seasoning with salt and pepper. Put 
paste around this mixture, like a dumpling, and bake or steam. 
Potato Pie. 

Slice eight raw potatoes and cut up into small pieces one-half 
pound of bacon. Line a basin with some suet pastry and put in 
the bacon and potatoes; add boiling water and a little flour to 
make gravy. Put to steam for four hours. 

Potato Pudding. 

Boil one-half dozen potatoes and mash them through a sieve. 
Beat up the whites of two eggs and stir into the mashed potatoes, 
add a tablespoonful of Scotch marmalade. Steam in a pudding- 
bag for four hours. 

Pumpkin Pasty. 

Boil a pumpkin and mash it up. Season with pepper and salt to 
taste and add a teaspoonful of cream. Make a pudding paste to 
put round it. Bake thoroughly. 

In and Out. 

Take one and one-half pounds of flour, one-half pound of suet, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper; mix 
with a little milk and stir in four apples finely cut up. Boil for 
two hours. 

Spotted Dick. 

Take one pound of flour, one-half pound of suet, one quarter of 
a pound of sugar, two well-beaten eggs ; mix thoroughly and add a 
little spice or nutmeg and a handful of raisins. 

Flicker Meat. 

Boil some milk and stir in enough flour to make it as thick as 
ordinary oatmeal porridge. To be eaten with treacle. 
Leeky Broth. 

Cut up and boil some leeks in enough water to cover them, 
leave them over night and the next morning put on and “ hot” up, 
adding a little fat, and seasoning with salt and pepper. Put 
broken-up bits of bread in the children’s basins and when the broth 
is boiling pour it on the bread and add a little milk. 

Pumpkin Jam. 

Cut up the rind of a pumpkin and put it to soak for several 

hours. Boil thoroughly with a little ginger and lemon peel. 
—Frances B. James. 
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LOVE STANDS AND WAITS. 


Love stands and waits by night and day, 
With pleading eyes and lips that say, 

“* Hard-hearted ones, pass me not by, 

I starve, ah, feed me or I die !— 

Will all these turn and say me nay ?”’ 


Some smile among the idlers gay, 

A few give all, most turn away, 

But still, with sorrow-burdened cry 
Love stands and waits. 


Unfeeling hearts, your hardened clay 

Would crush poor Love until she lay 

Dead, but her seat is far too high 

For touch profane; Love cannot die, 

Her own are glad. But night and day 
Love stands and waits. 


—Emily Alvord. 
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THAT “PINOH 0’ SALT.” 
HE woman’s reason—“ I think it so because I think it 
so ’’—can never become reasonable to any who do not 
recognize the fact that her intuitions enable her to 
grasp meanings and arrive at results without that long 
mental process considered necessary by the average mascu- 
line mind. Even her own sex have ridiculed the following of 
certain instincts, and have laughed at hap-hazard ways of try- 
ing to bring about results that, according to their opinion, 
must depend upon a strictly mathematical course of procedure. 
“Her pinch o’ salt” is a standing joke to those who must 
work from the very letter of the cook-book, on every occasion. 

Some of us, however, will stand by the pinch o’ salt and defy 
a whole library of cook-books and the cooks, too, for some of 
us have memories that stretch back to the days when we 
knew nothing of processes, and only concerned ourselves with 
sweet and savory results. We lay on a bright May morning 
amid the beauty of the apple orchard, the green grass flecked 
here and there with the pinkish blossoms that were falling 
from the richly-laden branches. Row upon row they stood 
there, old trees, strong and dignified, bearing their season of 
honor and glory, ready to pass to another experience of glori- 
fied progress. Childish thoughts were busy amid that mys- 
terious beauty. The how and the why rose and pressed from 
the clamoring mind to the red lips. At last, up the orchard 
path a call was echoed that sent a thrill through the young 
frame and lent swiftness to the flying feet. It was grand- 
mother’s voice, heralding upon the still air the fact that the 
currant pie, that had been in the mysteries of preparation for 
the past hour, was done. 

Even the transcendent beauty of the apple orchard had no 
power to hold the child from following that call. Through 
the gate she flew, and around to the kitchen, where, upon the 
long table, sat the row of pies, and beyond, the little one baked 
especially forthe grandchild. The light-brown crust locked 
up the secret that the delicious odor was trying to impart. 
When would the cooling process be completed! Just thena 
neighbor came in, and a sacrilegious stroke penetrated to the 
heart of the mystery, as grandmother invited the visitor to 
taste the first green currant pie of the season. 

“A better pie I never tasted!” was the verdict, as the last 
flaky morsel disappeared. ‘“ How did you make it?” 

The child listened to catch each word as it fell with pre- 
cision, and not a little pride, from the firm lips. She heard, 
among the rest, “A good pinch of flour and a little pinch of 
salt,” and was not a little surprised that the listener dared to 
question the want of clearness in the statement. She thought 
grandmother was somewhat disturbed, too, by it ; but as more 
praise was offered with regard to the result, the old lady soon 
regained her usual placidity. 

At dinner, grandfather ate his large piece of the fresh pie, 
and, pushing away his plate, remarked, with his usual deliber- 
ation, “‘ Well, Lois, the pie is pretty good, but it seems to me 
that it’s a leetle mite too juicy.” 

“T put a good pinch o’ flour in it, as I always do!” an- 
swered grandmother, with just a little impatience in her tone, 
as one, whose life-long habit had been questioned, might 
have. “But it must be that the currants are a little more 
juicy than common.” 

Nothing more was said, but the question of the old man be- 
came that of the child, and the perplexities of that pinch o’ 
flour and salt followed the child on into her own home-keep- 
ing, until at last she learned through experience that many 
things are lawful to her whose instinctive leadings flash upon 
her that knowledge of proportion that helps her to act with 
unerring precision with regard to means as related to ends. 

—Mary R. Baldwin. 
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A HANDFUL OF WILD FLOWERS. 


FREIGHTED WitH Macic Power FoR Goop. 


IVE red clover blossoms reposed peace- 
fully in the belt of a lady, as she left 
her cool, suburban home for a day 
of shopping in the heated city. They 
were as bright and fresh and sweet 
as sun and rain and Mother Earth 
could make them, and they looked 
as innocent of any mission to be per- 
formed, as was the wearer herself. 
Her first demand for needed articles 
took her into one of the large stores ; 
and behind the counter at which she 
paused stood a tired-faced clerk, a girl hardly out of her teens. 
Her manner was so listless, and her expression so devoid of 
any interest in her work, that the shopper made her wants 
known rather timidly; but something impelled her to try to 
penetrate this apathy, so she ventured the remark, “I fear 
you find it very warm hére this morning, do you not?” 

A word out of the ordinary line of business, caused the 
clerk to raise her eyes for the first time, and the response 
came: “ Yes, Ido. These days are so close and hot. It 
seems as if they would neverend. I have malaria, too, and 
that makes it harder. Oh! how I would like to be in the 
country.” The face, dull enough a moment ago, now ex- 
pressed her longing as plainly as her words. 

“T wish you could be,” returned the shopper. “I have 
just come from out of town and it is beautiful this morning. 
If you are fond of the country, let me leave you a little smell 
of it,” and disengaging her clover blossoms, she laid them 
on the counter. 

The check-book and pencil dropped from the busy fingers 
and the little flowers were raised and pressed against the 
weary face. A brighter look came into it, the listless form 
straightened, the apathy was either lifted or lightened for a 
time, at least; and it took no word of thanks to tell the 
shopper that her venture had been neither incautious nor in 
vain. If further proof were needed, it was at hand. As the 
young girl laid the blossoms down, and turned to finish the 
measuring and cutting far more vivaciously than she had 
commenced it, another young clerk spied the little bunch of 
red and cried: 

“Oh! girls. 
have it.” 

And have it she did. Another soon decorated the dress of 
a third, and a large bunch might easily have been distributed 
among the appreciative. All wanted some, all enjoyed them ; 
and as surely as the long hours ended at last, just so surely 
that handful of clover blossoms helped to shorten, for those 
girls, the weary stretch of time to night and release. 

This little incident was told later in the day, ona cool 
piazza, to friends and neighbors; and the resolve was made 


Clover blossoms! Give me one. 


that the next one who went to the city should carrya handful | 
of wild flowers to see if she, too, could not find some one, to 


whom their sweetness and freshness and their suggestion of 
green fields would be welcome and, perhaps, helpful. 

Many touching little experiences have resulted from this 
resolve. One who is very fond of children, carried, one day, 
a bunch of daisies to the city, intending to distribute them 
among the little ones; but she met a middle-aged woman 
with a sad face, and a heavy market basket—a type easily 
recognized—who eyed the flowers so longingly that some 
were presented. Her thanks were unmistakably sincere and 
she added, slowly, with an apologetic air, “They don’t grow 
where I live.” It is not hard—and yet, in another sense, it zs 
hard—to picture her home, 
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One lady distributor was rather skeptical about the power 
of the flowers to make themselves so welcome ; and felt that, 
perhaps, those who accepted them, were only politely ap- 
preciative. Therefore, while standing near a group of work- 
ing girls, on the ferry-boat, she carelessly dropped some 
daisies, and found that they were eagerly seized, divided and 
treasured. Encouraged, she proceeded on her journey 
through the hot streets; and, spying a rag-picker, carrying a 
heavy load upon her back, she tendered a handful of the 
flowers. The brown face flushed, the dark Italian eyes 
brightened in a manner surprising to see, and as the giver 
glanced back she saw the woman carefuliy gathering up some 
daisies that had fallen tothe ground. Thoroughly convinced 
of the power of the flowers to give pleasure, she gave the re- 
mainder of her handful to a little deformed girl and a com- 
panion, who were playing amid mud, barrels, boxes and rub- 
bish of all kinds. Again she was rewarded by brightened 
faces, smiles and earnest thanks. 

And so the wild flowers accomplished their mission. Smiles 
were brought to faces all unused to them; a glow was sent 
to more than one heart, chilled by a hard life; dull hours 
were brightened by the thoughts the flowers awakened ; and 
the little surprise broke hard monotony. 

The good that flowers can accomplish was discovered long 
ago; the fact that they carry comfort and pleasure with them 
has long been known ; and there are many thoughtful people 
who are trying in various ways to put the flowers where they 
may work their will. I offer, asa suggestion, the experience 
of these dwellers in a suburban town. Will any others, who 
are living so that it is possible, adopt this way of carrying 
on the flower mission? We who live among the-daisies, the 
buttercups, the clover and the golden-rod, and who are sur- 
feited with the beautiful “ green things of nature,” can hardly 
realize with what delight these same beautiful things are 
received and enjoyed by those who are less fortunace than 
we. Tocarry the flowers, freighted with their magic power, 
requires a little thought and a little trouble. It isa little 
thing to do, but so well worth the doing. 

—Barnetta Brown. 
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HOUSEWIVES’ DUTIES. 


Good housewives all who daily war 
Against King Dirt and General Muss, 

Should always be in dust—in dust— 
Should always be indust-rious. 


And we, though toiling busily 
Through sunlit or through gloomy hours, 
Should not neglect our men—our men— 
Should not neglect our men-tal powers. 


We should not use the goods of earth 
As mere utilitarians do ; 

But we should con—should con—should con— 
Should con-template earth’s beauties, too. 


If we have toiled beyond our strength, 
And stolen hours from sleep away, 

We should make rest—make rest—make rest— 
Make rest-itution while we may. 


Now housewife, pray take this advice, 
Its wisdom you’ll perceive at length, 
Don’t be a fool—a fool—a fool— 
A fool-ish waster of your strength. 


’Tis hard to live without the pale 
Of true success, and toil alway ; 
You should get in—get in—get in— 
Get in-terest on what you pay. 

Now, blessings be on housewives all 
Whose steps in duty’s path are bent, 
And may they march beneath the ban— 

The ban—the ban-ner of content. 


—Martha Gion Sperbeck. 
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AUNT NANNIE 
AND HER WONDERFUL GINGERBEAD. 

OWEVER great has been the advance in 
many ways since the days of our great- 
grandmothers, that long flight of time has 
only served to bring greater per- 
plexities to those who are strug- 
gling with the servant question. 
Our mechanical servants have 
been wonderfully perfected and 
increased, but the good old human 
workers, who eased the busy lives 
of long ago, have very few coun- 
terparts nowadays. ‘The old, 
colored people, especially, who 
used to be important members of 
the household, are fast disappear- 
ing, and none of their descendants quite take their places ; 
owing, partly, of course, to the difference in the ways of 
living then and now. Brought up with the children of the 
family, they regarded them as friends always, and often were 
true friends. With their quaint, bright waysthey must have 
done much toward cheering the daily life in the village homes 
and on the large farms where the amount of work to be done 
was appalling, and any one who would make merry over it 
must have been appreciated. 

Aunt Nannie, who was born a slave, and lived nearly a 
century, was one of the best and brightest of these treasures. 
Famous for her wit and excellent cooking, many were the 
good stories, full of rollicking fun and drollery, which she 
told, and many the good dishes she cooked. Then, too, she 
was so good in time of illness, and the salves she com- 
pounded, and herbs she gathered, always seemed to be just 
what nature needed, not to mention the mysterious way she 
had of removing warts, by simply talking some jargon to 
them. After years of serving. she went to spend her re- 
maining days with a daughter. 

A long time had passed since we had seen her, but we well 
remembered how on her last visit to us she was describing a 
circus she had lately attended, and although then in her 
eighties, she jumped up and danced and flung herself around, 
nearly as limber as the circus performers by whom she was so 
much pleased. We felt that we should like to see her once 
more, so one beautiful autumn day we drove over the hills to 
findher. Having an idea that we were near her home, we 
stopped at a farm-house to inquire just where it was, and 
there by a window was a dark face, with checked turban 
above it, that could be none other than Aunt Nannie. She 
came out with cane and pipe and sun-bonnet, and great was 
her joy on seeing her old friends ; and being helped to a seat 
with the one she knew best, rode in state to her home. 

“Well, well!’ she said, “my folks did come to see me at 
last, and here I am riding out with them,” and such a funny 
yah, yah, of a laugh as accompanied each remark she made. 
She did enjoy her drive, sitting back and pretending to put 
on airs, but said, with her laugh, “I didn’t expect to ride in 
style to-day, or I’d have fixed up more.” 

A little, unpainted, wooden house, that we were quite sure 
was her home, came in sight, and I asked her if that was 
where she lived. Putting out both hands in protest, she ex- 
claimed, so earnestly as to quite puzzle us for a moment: 

“No, no, child; drive on, drive on; ours is a two-story, 
brick house,” and then with a cunning look, and laugh, “ but 
you might stop here!” And there we stopped, and Hannah, 
her daughter, came out with dignity to welcome her guests 
and attend to a white cow that had her rope across the road. 
The little, old woman was quite excited over the unex- 


pected visit, and the way she mixed up two or three genera- 
tions of families, in talking of old times, was indeed, bewilder- 
ing. She had seen so many grow up, and pass away, and 
others take their places, that it was no wonder she was con- 
fused as to whether it was Dr. John who did this, or some 
old worthy Van who did that, or whether it was their sons 
or grandsons. 

One story she told about unexpected company coming to 
the old homestead from a neighboring city, and while a great 
aunt of mine was helping, in the kitchen, with the extra work 
they made, she relieved her mind, in Dutch, in the presence of 
the coachman of the guests, about the undesirableness of 
unexpected company just at that time. Great was her con- 
sternation to find, after a while, that the man understood all 
she had said. Then, even in her surprise, the great-aunt 
seemed to have been equal to the occasion, and made a 
brilliant remark that poor Nannie tried in vain to remember. 
She evidently thought the tassel was lacking to the cap of 
the climax of her story, and made pitiful efforts to grasp the 
remark. She returned to it again and again, but it eluded 
her, and will forever remain one of the things we shall not 
know, though we feel sure it was more of a credit to the 
family than were the inhospitable grumblings in Dutch. 

We were regaled with delicious peaches and plums grown 
on the little place, and left behind us fresh pipes and tobacco 
for mother and daughter to puff together. When we came 
away Nannie grasped our hands and said, “I must have a 
kiss if I am black,” and we found the cheek as soft and dainty 
as a baby’s. The next April she would have been 99 years 
old. The daughter brought out, as evidence that they knew, 
a Bible, given her mother when she joined the old Dutch 
church, with the date of her birth written in it. We thought 
to go again to see her when the birthday came around, but 
before that, during the coldest of the winter, she died. Now 
we regret that we did not go years before and hear her tell 
about people and things of long ago, that probably no one 
else can tell us. 

One who remembers has often spoken of the glories of 
general-training day, when the militia came out in their gay 
uniforms on their prancing steeds. Good things for the 
inner man were always an important feature of this holiday, 
and among those peculiarly belonging to it was ‘ general- 
training gingerbread.”” No one who ate it then can speak of 
it without evident relish, and as if there was never quite such 
gingerbread made in these degenerate days. Acting on the 
theory that there’s many a good thing lost by not asking for 
it, I inquired in various quarters where it seemed probable 
that the apparently lost art might be known. I finally suc- 
ceeded in securing a recipe which on trial proved to be 
excellent plain gingerbread, but if it were the veritable 
“general-training ” brand, there surely must have been 
something in the day, or the air, or the gingerbread, to cause 
it to have the long-lived reputation it attained. One whom I 
asked said that the baker made it, so I fancy there was a 
mysterious something in it of which only the baker knew. 
The recipe as I have it is this: 

One and one-half cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of lard, one 
cupful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus. 

If any one can put those ingredients together and produce 
the wondrous gingerbread of Aunt Nannie’s time, I assure 


them their fortune is made. 
—Elizabeth Betts. 


But Woman her throne by persuasion defends, 

O’er the realm of the Manners her sceptre extends, 
Our strength she subdues to her will; 

All forces at war with each other she charms, 

The discord she quenches, the hate she disarms, 
Ever binding—what flies from her still. — Schiller. 
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LAWNS VERSUS MALARIA. 


** That danger is most to be feared that lurks unseen, unrecognized.” 


T hardly seems possible to one gazing on 
~. a beautiful, well-kept lawn that it can be 
anything but “a thing of beauty, a joy 
\ forever.” As it spreads out before us, its 
f green, velvety coat rivaling costly plush 
in softness and hue, interspersed with 
here and there a gay and fragrant flower 
bed, or more rare plant or bush, it in- 
vites admiration and challenges us to de- 
fend it against so base a calumny as its 
concealing aught of danger to any one or 
any thing. ‘“ What would the city be with- 
out lawns?” What, indeed, save a dreary 
expanse of dusty, dingy brick and pavement! “Take away 
the lawn, and you rob many of all knowledge of the wonder- 
ful works of God, since the lawn is all they ever see of Nat- 
ure’s work, city prisoners that they are!” says some philan- 
thropic soul. And he has the approval of a large host. 

No, we cannot spare the lawn. But we must not overlook 
the possibility of their not being “ unmitigated blessings” be- 
cause of their desirability, no matter how they are treated. 
It is right here, the treating or rather mistreating of them, 
that the danger arises. One of the necessary elements of a 
thrifty lawn, be it large or small, elaborate or otherwise, is 
water; it also seems to be an unwritten law that the more 
water the better, since lawns, like fish, cannot drown. It 
does not seem to make any difference to the lawn when or in 
what quantities it receives its daily ablutions, hence its owner 
chooses the time most convenient to himself or herself, which 
time is usually the worst possible one for the community in 
general and the owner in particular, namely from sundown to 
midnight, and, if water be plenty, all night. People who 
would be horrified at living neara rapidly running stream, 
placidly lay themselves down to repose with open windows, 
surrounded by a water-soaked lawn, and are not at all afraid 
of dampness. Strange, isn’t it? Fair pedestrians in thin 
shoes, are also made happy by receiving gratuitous shower- 
baths at not rare intervals from dripping trees, shrubbery, 
and hose placed conveniently near the walk, while the em- 
bryo streams that meander over the thirsty (?) sidewalk insure 
thorough dampening of the feet. That the owner of a new 
carriage does not always appreciate the public spirit that has 
watered, not only the lawn and sidewalk, but has, in zeal to 
lay the dust and allay the temperature, extended operations 
to the street, making it decidedly muddy, is not serious; it is 
the fate of the philanthropist to have his motives questioned. 

Beside unremitting watering, the lawn also needs the al- 
most daily services of the lawn-mower; many authorities 
maintain that much of the débris thus gathered should be left 
on the ground. Be that as it may, with the greatest of care, 
much will be left; that is, much, when one considers how 
little Nature needs to accomplish wonderful results, working 
as she does with quantities beyond the ken of microscope or 
chemist always to measure. 

Little as we really know about malaria, its origin and exact 
physical properties, we are abundantly informed as to the re- 
sults when a person is poisoned with it, and we know some- 
what concerning the laws that govern its formation and dis- 
tribution, to wit: given a certain amount of moisture, a certain 
amount of decaying vegetable matter, and a certain average 
temperature of 60° or thereabouts, and we have all the ele- 
ments necessary for the successful raising of a crop of ma- 
laria. Nowis there not good reason for suspecting that a 
lawn, treated as the majority of them are during the so-called 
“ dog-days,” may add its quota to the malarial atmosphere, 


and while the single lawn would be insignificant and harm- 
less, the sum aggregate be worth considering ? 

The remedy is simple and easily applied, while it will not 
in the slightest degree endanger the beauty of the lawn: 
Use the hose (if the rules governing the use of water permit) 
either in the morning, or so early in the afternoon that all 
superfluous water will be eagerly taken up by the heated air, 
to be given back again as dew when Old Sol shall have dis- 
appeared. This plan would save many an evil that arises 
from wet feet; would cause the disappearance of that sore 
throat every morning, which troubles some during the heated 
term, when, if ever, one should be free from such trouble; 
hay fever and rose asthma would also escape much painful 
aggravation, while as a breeder of malaria germs the lawn 
would be non est, and would be a joy without alloy. 

—A. A. Whitfield, M. D. 
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SOMETHING SOMETIMES “OROWDED OUT.” 


A house there is, where children dwell ; 
’Tis neat and warm and bright, 

The mistress always occupied, 
Busy, from morn till night. 


She bakes and cooks and sews and sweeps, 
She calls and entertains ; 

‘Paints plaques and pictures, for, she says 
Some time for ‘‘ Art ’’ she claims. 


** How capable,”’ we all exclaim, 
The children—where are they? 

At school or church, in bed or street, 
Always ‘Out of the way.” 


Their bodies warm ; their minds at school, 
Trained in the proper way ; 

But hearts and souls are withering fast— 
Are shrinking day by day. 


The morning comes and “ Haste to school !”’ 
At eve, “‘’Tis time for bed!” 

No hour all day for loving chat, 
But cook and sew instead. 


The young hearts yearn for ‘‘ mothering ’ 
Lost in the housewife’s cares ; 

The little footsteps flag and fail 
And stumble, unawares. 


’Tis paying tithes of anise-seed ! 
Neglect not thus the best 

Of blessings given to woman’s life ! 
A crowning joy confessed. 


No other time for children, they 
Slip from our arms so soon ; 

There’s leisure for all other things 
In life’s long afternoon. 


’Tis now, to teach the children love, 
To learn, enjoy, to grow. 

With mother’s heart close by to share 
Each triumph, soothe each woe. 


Let not the children crowded be, 
Say, “* Work and play have done ! 

I’ll rock to rest on my loving breast 
My babes at set of sun! 


‘‘Their tender limbs I’ll bathe and train 
Their little hearts I'll win, 
Their souls I’!] lead to righteousness, 
And hold them safe from sin.” 
—Mary Hume Dongine. 


SINCE ev’ry man who lives is born to die, 

And none can boast sincere felicity, 

With equal mind what happens let us bear, 

Nor joy nor grief too much for things beyond our care: 
Like pilgrims to the appointed place we tend; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end.—Dryden. 
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SALADS FOR FARMERS’ TABLES. 


THEIR SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE PREPARATION. 


HE men and women of our farming 
communities do not live as well as 
they might. With the bountiful 
supply of vegetables, fruits, and 
grains that grow about them, it is 
strange that they are willing to go 

on, from day to day, year in and 

year out, summer and winter, eating 

ek * the same dishes, the bacon and 

‘} corn-bread, with the inevitable po- 

tato thrown in, and the never-failing 

pie by way of finish. Somehow, 

there is an idea among us that to 

care for one’s diet, to bestow time 

and thought in its selection and preparation, is beneath the 

mind of a sensible person. This notion is a remnant of the 

old Puritan belief, that our bodies are “vessels of wrath,” 

and ought to be kept under strict control, and crucified, or 
tortured in every possible manner. 

But surely the farmer, who tills the soil and raises the food 
for all the people, ought to enjoy the good things that his 
labor produces. Instead of which, he raises beef and fowls 
for city folks, while he is satisfied with bacon; sends eggs to 
market, and never enjoys an omelet; plants vegetables, and 
sends the best and earliest away, while he keeps for himself 
and his children only what the town folks will not buy. And 
farmers’ wives are somewhat to blame for this state of affairs. 
If they would take pains to tempt their families with the sa- 
vory stews and dainty salads that are made from so many 
herbs or vegetables they would soon change this state of af- 
fairs, and work a needed revolution. I would call attention, 


especially, to the numerous dishes that may be made out of 

scraps of meat, with a few vegetables and bits of seasoning. 
It is very well to live on meat and potatoes, and other heavy 

food, when we need the heat and support that is in that sort 


of fare. But when the glowing summer sun is warming our 
brains, and exciting our nerves, there is a natural longing for 
alighter and cooler diet. We turn, instinctively, from such 
blood-heating food, and look about for something that will 
satisfy the appetite, and yet not be too great a burden for the 
tired stomach. Americans have much to learn from the 
French and Italians in this matter of preparing a light diet, 
and, especially, the way in which they prepare their salads. 

The genuine French salad is the most appetizing and tempt- 
ing dish imaginable. It is almost good enough for a meal by 
itself, and helps out a scanty dinner in a marvelous fashion, 
especially in warm weather. The oil assists digestion, and 
makes the vegetables less harmful to even the most delicate. 
These dainty compounds are made of both cooked and un- 
cooked vegetables, or of fish, meat and game. It is said that 
the French use every green thing that grows upon the face of 
the earth, but perhaps that assertion is a little too sweeping. 
The following long list certainly gives one a great variety 
from which to choose: Artichokes, asparagus, basil, beet- 
root, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, cucumbers, dandelion 
leaves, endive, French beans, garlic, lettuce, lentils, mustard, 
mint, onions, parsley, potatoes, radishes, shallots, sorrel, spin- 
ach, tarragon, tomatoes, cnd water-cress. We have many 
other herbs that might be used for salads, if needed. 

Certain rules are indispensable to the creation of a perfect 
salad. First, the vegetables must be absolutely fresh. If 
wilted, always freshen them by covering with pure cold water. 
Second, the salad must be cut with a silver knife, or torn with 
asilver fork. Third, make the salad when it is to be eaten. 
After these three rules are faithfully obeyed, there is a long 


list of additions that are left to individual taste. For instance, 
the English frequently make their salads without oil, but the 
French would not call such a dish asalad. Salad dressing 
may be bought from the grocer, but an epicure would scorn 
such an aid, and prefers to make his own dressing “ with slow 
and sharp endeavor.” A good mayonnaise is the approved 
seasoning for most salads, but how few can make a perfect 
mayonnaise! The plain French dressing of oil, vinegar, salt, 
and pepper is just now in high favor, and is good enough for 
anybody. The Spanish saying runs thus: “Four people 
must help to make the salad, a spendthrift to throw in the oil, 
a miser to drop in the vinegar, a lawyer to administer the 
seasoning, and a madman to stir it together.” 

Have a china salad-bowl. A good idea is to take the large 
round bowl that comes with the set of wash-bow! and pitcher. 
Then with an ivory or a hard-wood fork and spoon, where 
silver is not to be had, the arrangements are complete. 

All sorts of garnishing may be used, such as boiled beet- 
root, cut into fancy shapes, sliced cucumbers, olives, mush- 
rooms, hard-boiled eggs, nasturtium leaves, and even its flow- 
ers. Lettuce and celery, with mayonnaise dressing, are the 
usual winter salads, but with the opening spring begins a long 
line of choice mixtures. For all the year, the potato salad is 
the stand-by. Chicken, lobster, salmon and shrimp are all 
unrivaled for salad purposes, and make the commonest table 
look dainty and inviting. The following meat salad would 
tempt the most fastidious epicure : 

To make the dressing, boil an egg very hard, mash the yolk, 
and chop the white into little triangular bits. In a bowl 
place the mashed yolk, one teaspoonful of white sugar, one 
teaspoonful of mustard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one 
tablespoonful of olive oil, two or three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, and stir well, mixing thoroughly. With this dressing 
one can make either a potato, or lettuce or cabbage salad, or 
one of any kind of meat. To make the latter, use any scraps 
that have been left over from previous meals, such as cold 
beef, ham, chicken, and other sorts. Chop these scraps very 
fine. Mix with the salad dressing. Cut and butter thin 
slices of bread, or use biscuits that have been left over. 
Spread evenly on these the dressed meat scraps; lay on each 
a thin slice of lemon, and a lettuce or celery leaf under each 
slice of biscuit. ‘These garnished bits of bread, served on a 
dainty platter, make a very ornamental dish for lunch or 
supper. If without meat scraps, take five or six cold boiled 
potatoes. Chop fine ;.add two or three stalks of celery; pars- 
ley, if convenient; an onion, chopped fine. Now mix the 
salad dressing with these prepared vegetables, and the prod- 
uct is an elegant potato salad, fit for—not a king, but an 
American citizen who works hard enough to earn an appetite 


for good food. 


—Elizabeth Palmer Matthews. 


Compiled for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
OLD-TIME PROVERBS. 


As near as thou can, guess at thy neighbor, and counsel with the 
wise. 

Never trust thine enemy, for like as iron rusteth, so is his wicked- 
ness. 

Do no secret thing before a stranger, for thou knowest not what 
he will bring forth. 

The poor man is honored for his skill, and the rich man is hon- 
ored for his riches. 

Commend not a man for his beauty, neither abhor a man for his 
outward appearance. 

Be not overwise in doing thy business, and boast not thyself in 
the time of thy distress. 

It is not meet to despise the poor man that hath understanding, 
neither is it convenient to magnify the sinful man. 
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ABRANGING FLOWERS. 


“They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bright flowers!” 
—Mrs. Hemans. 


N strolling through my flower gar- 


passing from bed to bed, glorying 
at my success and good fortune 
in having so many beautiful 
blossoms all in bloom as a re- 
ward for my patience and care, 
I was at a loss to know, and so 
fell to studying, which to gather 
for the house. What will look 
well in a certain low glass dish 
that Ihave? What will suit my 
tall peach-blow vase? What shall 
I leave undisturbed, showing its 
beauty to its fullest extent by 
simply remaining on its stalk? 
The arrangement of flowers is be- 
coming more and more of a study. We can tell that we have 
progressed in this line, by a sight of the old-fashioned painted 
flower-piece which many of us keep for an heir-loom; by the 
worsted wreath of bygone date, which adorns the walls of 
some house where we go; by the wax bouquet under glass 
found on some one’s center table. But more than these, by 
the real flowers made into the old-fashioned bouquet and 
brought to us when we are bidding our dear country friends 
good-by after a visit at the farm. 

Who, after having seen, can ever forget the old-fashioned 
bouquet? Poor one-sided thing! Backed by trees of aspar- 
agus and ribbon grass; composed of everything in the old 
garden—the clash of colors bringing a deep sigh—peonies, 
spectabilis, lilies of the valley, lemon lilies, southernwood, 
pansies, double buttercups, anything, all there, with the stems 
tightly wound with white string, and cut off squarely at the 
ends, and jammed into a gayly decorated china vase on the 
corner of the mantel! I used to carry such bouquets to the 
primary school on examination days, the chief components, 
being red peonies, yellow lilies and ribbon grass. Perhaps 
it is the memory of those uncomfortable days, and the smack- 
ing of the red peony leaves in unobserved moments, that has 
given my life a bias away from the three. 

We may laugh at the old way of doing things, but it is a dis- 
tressing fact that a very small percentage of women who garden 
understand the true artistic arrangement of flowers. The day 
has gone by with most of us when because a flower is a flower, 
one of Nature’s marvels, it is beautiful anywhere or anyhow. 
I respect those who hold such a reverent spirit ; but our ideas 
without losing that spirit, I trust, have advanced, and we find 
that flowers improve with surroundings as well as people. It 
seems to be some one’s study to make dishes and receptacles 
appropriate for our different varieties, for the market is 
flooded with vases in beautiful designs and colorings to suit 
all flowers. The low cut-glass dishes for pansies and other 
short-stemmed flowers ; the beautiful rose-bowls—the moulded 
glass serving the same purpose as the more expensive ones; 
the tall slender shapes for lilies of the valley and the sweet- 
pea; the large jars for the showy flowers. All these have 
their special use, and it would seem sacrilege to usurp their 
original purpose. 

For artistic beauty in a bouquet, no two distinct varieties 
should be combined. When I say that, [ mean two varieties 


den not long ago, after tea, and | 


which have, as it were, a personality of their own. We often, 


of course, put mignonette or sweet alyssum or even a bit of 
heliotrope with a rose, but the foliage of the flower itself, if 
perfect, gives it the most charming setting. Group the varie- 
ties of the same species at wiil—the different out-door roses, 
the various tea roses, the purple and white violet, the field 
and ox-eyed daisy, the pink, white and purple asters—but be 
careful to prevent the colors from “swearing” at each other. 

The stems of flowers are now.considered more than merely 
a handle; and the leaves more than a covering for the bush. 
So when we see a single great rose, nodding on its dull green 
stem, surrounded by its fresh, perfect leaves, and placed 
among the fall of lace on our friend’s dress, the full perfection 
of the rose as a rose, strikes us as a whole handful of the same 
flowers never would. Ruskin tells us that a bit of yellow in 
a bouquet is indispensable from an artistic point of view. A 
large number of our flowers have a yellow variety, or have 
yellow centres; and if we feel that we must think as Ruskin 
does, we can select a vase with a marking of dull yellow on 
it, which will have in substance the same effect. 

Let us give more study to the combinations of flowers, re- 
membering that the more simple the arrangement, the more 
gratifying and peaceful their influence—for none of us deny 
that these beauties of our Creator have a grand mission in 
this world, which it is certainly our privilege to extend. 
—Sally Kennebec. 
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FRUITAGE, 
Suggested by reading ‘‘ Over the Tea-cups,” in July At/antic. 
I count not dead past blossoms of the mind, 
Though oft t .e bulbs were steeped in tears of pain, 
I count not lost the years that lie behind, 
But rich with garnered wealth and full of gain. 


The unforgetting cylinder of time 

Gives back each tone and impress of past years, 
Like bells of youth whose unforgotten chime 

Still falls in music on our listening ears. 


Within our hearts we carry day by day 
Dear forms and voices long since hid from sight, 
And photographed by love’s own dazzling ray 
‘Their faces live, a memory pure and bright. 


The world a garden was, a garden still, 

More bright, more lovely as the years roll on, 
And golden sunset on the distant hill 

Gives promise of a fairer, brighter dawn. 


No tide of years can dim the blessings sure, 
No hunger of the soul can blot from sight 

The consciousness of life and love, for pure 
And steadfast burns a glowing inward light. 


The young who left my side in early prime, 
Are with me still in unchanged joy and grace, 
And those who trod with me the path of time 
Are here, and I behold them face to face. 


I feel the loved and lost; against my breast 
I press once more each dear familiar head ; 

I close my arms around each form more blest 
Because long numbered with the peaceful dead. 


Unchanged, unaltered, still they closer press, 
Rich with elixir of eternal youth, 

Their echoing voices come to soothe and bless, 
Filled with the sweetness of infinite truth. 


When the long day draws to its cooling close 
And from the hills come soothing breezes light, 
We revel in its sweetness ere it goes 
With silent footsteps out to meet the night. 


And so adown life’s shaded, ripened side, 
Though shadows fall across our sunset way, 
In the rich fruitage of a harvest tide, 
We still may wander at the close of day. 


—Helen N. Packard. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A OHAPTER ON MOPS. 


FLOOR-MOPS, AND DISH-MOPS, AND SOME OF THEIR VIRTUES. 


HERE is nothing about mops that can 
interest me. None but careless, make- 
shift people, who choose the easiest 
instead of the cleanest way to do things, 
use them nowadays,” I fancy I hear 
some good, tidy housekeeper say, as 
she turns over the pages of Goop 
HOovusEKEEPING, and reads the heading 
of this article. Please stop a bit and 
read farther before deciding, and then, 
unless afflicted with what a writer in a 
recent story calls the “ Inherited Vice,” 
perhaps the opinion may be formed 

that there is a little virtue at least in some kinds of mops. 

That there are mops and mops—and like people—good ones, 

bad ones and indifferent ones, I admit; but it is about the 

good ones I am telling. 

The stout Katrina, fresh from Castle Garden, who, if she 
knows anything, knows how to scrub, will stare stupidly and 
stolidly when shown a mop, and with extravagant pantomime 
the attempt is made to initiate her into its uses. But bring 
out the scrubbing-brush and the stolid look is speedily ex- 
changed for one of intelligence. She knows what that means, 
and her first broken English will be a story of her home in 
the Fatherland, where there were no dusty carpets, and where 
every morning the house was scrubbed “sehr gut,” from top 
to bottom, even into the street. It is self-evident that the 
mop has no uses for her. She scorns it. 

And while I do not anticipate that any domestic in Amer- 
ica, of whatever nationality, will become afflicted with that 
disease peculiar to English house-maids and a certain sect of 
nuns, a paralysis of the knees caused by scrubbing so many 
hours in the one case, and praying so long in the other, I 
know that there are certain frail women, who by misfortune 
or Providence are obliged to do that which they would prefer 
having done for them, who find scrubbing a physical impossi- 
bility, and to whom a mop is a blessing, which, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. 

My ideal is not a patent arrangement; but like the mops 
of our grandmothers, which did such good service. It must 


have the lightest handle and be filled with the whitest, softest | 


cloths; never colored ones, for every one with a sense of 
fitness despises a colored mop. It seems to spread on what 
it should remove—the dirt. The worn gauze under-clothing 
of the summer makes a most excellent filling, which should 
neither be too bulky nor too scanty, but gauged to the size of 
the hands that are to use it. A fluid, consisting of one pound 
of chloride of lime, three pounds of sal-soda, and five quarts 
of boiling water, stirred over the fire until dissolved, then 
strained and tightly corked, after being allowed to settle over 
night, will prove a great labor-saver, and an aid toward clean- 
liness. A small cupful, with a few shavings of soap in the 
pail of hot water, will not injure the tenderest hands and does 
half the work. Who, having nicely covered floors of lineo- 
leum or oil-cloth, has not viewed with alarm the vigorous on- 
slaught of Katrina with brush and strong soap-suds, aud seen 
the pattern and brightness wear away in a few months; and 
who has not wished that she could be taught, that frequent 
careful moppings with warm water, or better still, milk and 
water, would be so much better, thus keeping them new and 
bright for a long time. 

A young married man, whose home contained a beautiful 
hard-wood kitchen floor, was, by force of circumstances, 
obliged to keep “ bachelor’s hall” for a short time. Receiv- 
ing word of the unexpected coming of his wife, he viewed 


with dismay the disordered condition of the house, and rushed 
out to find that much-sought-for article, “ the lady who isn’t 
above doin’ a day’s wurruk now and thin, if ye plaze.” But 
when found she was too much engaged to come “ wan minute 
before a Cheusday, sorr,” and he came back with the fixed 
determination of the Roman warrior, “to do or die.” He 
succeeded very well until he came to the kitchen. Could he 
forget his manly dignity enough to get down on his knees 
and scrub? Battling with indecision, hiseyes caught sight of 
a mop hanging in a far away corner of the wood-shed, and as 
if from inspiration, thoughts of his childhood days, his old 
grandmother, a mop and a dish of lake sand, came to his 
mind. As if to prove that those are helped who try to help 
themselves, he found in the corner of a cupboard a pail of 
sand, evidently intended for the use of the bird. 

I shall not harrow the reader with details. Enough to say 
that when the wife returned, her kitchen represented a sandy 
desert. There was sand in the cracks, sand in the cdétners 
and sand on the base-boards. Sand crunched under her feet 
and was tracked in on her carpets, while a very rueful looking 
man said, “I didn’t know the dummed stuff was so hard to 
getup.” All of which goes to show that there is a “ knack” 
in doing the lowliest as well as the highest task. Our grand- 
mothers did not saturate the floor with water, but used as 
little as possible ; and woe to the person who “ tracked ” it 
before it was dry. Neither did they spatter or leave that un- 
sightly streak around the base-boards. Carefulness and 
thoroughness characterized their work. Perhaps no one has 
heard of the virtues of an alpaca mop. After the usual Fri- 
day’s sweeping, 2 mop wrung very, very dry from c/ean water, 
brightens the carpets wonderfully ; and an alpaca mop, that 
is used for no other purpose, does the work beautifully ; gath- 
ering up the dust but leaving no lint behind. 

Of the little string dish-mop, whose usefulness is only ex- 
celled by its cheapness, I hardly have need to speak. Who 
has not been able by its use to see glasses, silver and china 
come forth with that brilliant lustre, that nothing but the 
hottest water will give them? Who, during the canning sea- 
son, has not blessed its usefulness in cleansing the fruit jars 
and large-mouthed bottles? It is well to keep one or two in 
reserve, but I should not advise any one to follow the exam- 
ple of my friend, who, although a thousand miles from home, 
was tempted by their cheapness to buy a supply of these little 
articles. What trouble they did give her! They were too 
long for her satchel, and too large for her bag, so she carried 
the parcel in her hand. They behaved well until her berth 
in the sleeper was made up, when they disappeared coim- 
pletely. Just as the porter was becoming an object of suspi- 
cion, and she was wondering if he could possibly have smug- 
gled them up his sleeve, they were found reposing in the far- 
thest corner on the steam-pipes, evidently getting “‘ warmed 
up” for work and ready to be distributed among a number of 
friends—of whom I was one. 

—Ella Sturtevant Webb. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 

Eagles make bad work in dove-cotes. 

Singing is of the devil; it always bewitches girls. 

A pet is something to be spoiled for the amusement of the pet- 
owner. 

Girls never come to good who let their eyes go walking through 
the earth. 

Ennui is always the moth and rust on the purple and gold of 
rank and wealth. 


The rose of love, having gone through all its stages of bud and 
blossom into fruit and flower must next begin to drop its leaves. 
—H. B. Stowe. 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE. 
Hot BREADs. 
Ante-Bellum Corn-bread. 

If this recipe is followed to the letter, it will prove a most de- 
delightful bread for breakfast or supper and “the boys” will al- 
ways call for more. The ingredients are: One pint corn-meal 
sifted, one quart of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of salt, four eggs 
beaten separately, butter the size of an egg. Break the eggs, 
putting the yolks into a two-quart round baking tin. Beat whites 
to a stiff froth; while preparing this, have the milk on to heat with 
the butterin it. Beat'the yolks slightly and add a little of the hot 
milk. Sift in the meal and salt and add the rest of the milk and 
butter. Lastly put in the whites and set on the top of the stove to 
thicken. Stir all the time to prevent lumping and keep from 
burning. While thick, bake in the oven 30 minutes. Serve imme- 
diately, for if kept waiting it loses its pretty lightness. 

Virginia Corn-bread. 

Br@ak in a crock three eggs, beat, add a pint or more of milk, a 
heaping teaspoonful of yeast-powder, salt to taste, and sift in 
enough corn-meal to make a batter like nut cake. Have a biscuit 
pan warming with a generous tablespoonful of lard. Pour in the 
batter and the grease will work through in baking. A cupful of 
cracklins in season may be substituted for the lard. 

Creole Pancakes. 

This is a delightful supper dish and may be eaten with either 
butter or sugar. Some persons have called them “ quire of paper ” 
cakes, as each cake, when properly made, is as thin as a sheet of 
writing paper. Sift a pint and a half of flour; salt to taste. Toa 
cupful of right sour milk put a half teaspoonful of soda, and beat 
till itfoams. Pour into the flour, add four eggs, slightly beaten, 
and enough cold water to make a thin batter. All milk makes the 
cakes hard to turn. Grease the griddle well and cover it witha 
thin coating of batter. Turn quickly with a knife in each hand. 
Serve hot and cut like pie. 

Rice Waffles. 

Beat three eggs separately. Add to the yolks a teacupful of 
boiled rice, a lump of butter. Sift in one and a half pints of flour, 
add a pint of sweet milk, a little salt, and lastly whites of eggs. 
Bake in waffle irons. 

Flannel Cakes. 

Two eggs beaten light, one pint of milk, salt to taste, two tea- 
spoonfuls of yeast-powder and flour enough for a batter. Serve 
hot in round cakes with maple syrup. —M.L. T. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


Four SUCCESSFUL HOME RULEs. 
Tutti Frutti. 


One quart of brandy, two pounds of sugar, in its season add 
one pound of strawberries and one pound of sugar; one pound of 
pine-apple and one pound of sugar; one pound of cherries and one 
pound of sugar; one pound of peaches and one pound of sugar ; 
one pound of raspberries and one pound of sugar; one pound of 
grapes and one pound of sugar; one pound of oranges and one 
pound of sugar; one pound white grapes and one pound of sugar. 
This is a good foundation for many fancy dishes, but hardly fit to 
use as a preserve, as it is very rich. 

Coffee Sponge, 

Soak one-halt box Nelson’s gelatine in one-half cup cold water 
for an hour. Pour over one pint of hot coffee, add the juice of a 
lemon, and make quite sweet. When it begins to thicken add the 
beaten whites of three eggs, and set on the ice to form. Serve 
with cream. 

Peach Float. 

Cut and sugar enough ripe peaches to cover well the bottom of 
a deep glass dish. Make a custard and thicken it a little with 
corn-starch. Pour it over the peaches at once, so they will not 
turn. Cover with whipped cream when ready to serve. 

Snow Cake. 

One egg, one cup of sugar, one-half cup of milk, one and a half 
cups of pastry flour, one and a half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
butter the size of an egg. Flavor with vaniHa. 

Simple Rice Pudding. 
Two even tablespoonfuls of rice to a pint of milk. Pour boiling 


water on and off of the rice three times, then add the milk, sweeten 
to the taste with a little salt and cinnamon. Pour in the dish with 
a few bits of butter on top. Bake very slowly 45 minutes and take 
out while it looks milky. It is a very delicate dessert. 

Cocoanut Cream. 

One pint of milk, yolks of three eggs, one-half cup of sugar, 
flavor with vanilla. Cook as for boiled custard. Put one dozen 
cocoanut cakes in a pretty dish and strain the hot custard over 
them. When cool, whip the whites and pile on top. 

—C.H. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
II. 

Procure from some perforated pattern emporium a medium 
sized spray of lilac. Stamp this on a black ebonized panel, 
or, if preferred, on a pane of ordinary glass. Then put in the 
design, first with Cremnitz white. Use red sable brushes 
Nos. 2 and 4 to apply this body color. Mix with the paint 
a very little pale drying oil, just enough to render it per- 
fectly smooth. Natural lilacs would furnish the best study 
as to color. If these cannot be got, procure a study from 
some art dealer. However, the following directions will be 
explicit and the study can be done without: Three shades of 
color should be made up for the blossoms—one a rich purple, 
formed by combining rose madder and cobalt blue; another 
by adding some white to the first combination, that is, mix- 
ing madder, cobalt blue and white, a very little each of the 
madder and blue; one shade of rose madder lightened with a 
little white. 

Preserve the form of each blossom carefully, and shade with 
as much delicacy of effect as possible. For the leaves, use 
chrome green, mixed with a little cinnabar green. Use the 
same for stems, shading in first a trifle of burnt sienna. If 
this design be painted on a pane of glass, after it is dry put 
in a background of gray pink. Use a good sized brush to 
apply the paint for the background, and then blend well with 
a No. 2 blender. In blending, the brush is moved up and 
down exactly as one would pound meat. To make the gray 
pink shade, mix white with a very little each of ivory black and 
rose madder. If the first coat, when dry, does not seem heavy 
enough, apply the second. 

A design of wheat is very pretty for a glass panel. Lemon 
yellow, emerald and chrome green, with Cremnitz white, will 
form the combinations of color. Put the design in first in 
Cremnitz white. Let this dry, and then shade one spray a 
greenish yellow. Make one a pure lemon yellow, and some 
a very delicate green, heightening the emerald green with 
Cremnitz white. For a background, when the rest of the 
work is dry, use burnt sienna lightened with white. 

BACKGROUNDS FOR GLASS. 

For a gray, add to white a little ivory black. 

For a light brown, add to burnt sienna a little white. 

For a creamy yellow, add white to lemon yellow. 

For a delicate blue, add white to permanent blue. 

For a red-brown, use brown madder. 

For black, use ivory black. 

For a very dark green, use terre verte with ivory black. 

This shade of green is an effective background for simple 
snow scenes painted on the tall stone jugs used for yeast. 
Art well studied is always developing itself, so that new and 
beautiful combinations both ir form and color will grow under 
the hand of the amateur artist. ; For the sake of perfect and 
satisfactory work, the beginner should cultivate to the utmost 
the critical spirit. Imperfections are to be expected, and 
they should be sought for, that they may be remedied. It is 
only in this way that true progress and a fine artistic taste will 
be insured. 

S. L. Thompson. 
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WomANn’s WORK AND i .GES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 1034 Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 

Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 


NEw YorkK WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

THE MuTuAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 

WomMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

UNITED WORKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 271 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 1602 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

CuicaGo EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WORK, 219 Wabash Avenue: 
Chicago, Ill. 

WoMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

WomMaAn’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WomMaAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York City. 

WomMan’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, I1l. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


FOR OITY AND COUNTRY. 

Long ago Dickens made characteristic comment on the fact of 
hundreds of seekers of employment jostling other hundreds of 
those who in turn wished to employ, both being in equal ignorance 
eachoftheother. In spite of advertising and all powers of the press 
the same fact shows itself at intervals as equally true. Intelli- 
gence offices hardly touch some of the needs in question, since they 
are almost exclusively for domestic service, nor is there any 
method save advertising by which communication can be brought 
about, and this often fails because the seeker on either side may 
never read the particular paper chosen. 

In face of the many difficulties always hedging about these mat- 
ters, it would seem as if, for both city and country, it were time that 
a different system came into use. Individual needs are apt to be 
better known in the latter than the former, yet even there many 
causes work together to keep both parties apart. The lower order 
of worker, whether man or woman, has little objection to hunting 
for work in highways and by-ways, and the day laborer in want of 
work hangs about any quarter where a “ job” may be looked for. 
But the higher one ascends in the social scale, the more pride, and 
timidity, and inexperience stand in the way, till many chances are 
against this class of workers, or any hope of the work best suited 
to them. 

There is many an old mansion in New England, still occupied by 


but who live on a pittance inconceivably small, eking it out by 
contrivances born of the inventive New England mind and poverty. 
They would gladly work if only some little form of secrecy could 
be preserved, and often they do work, taking embroidery or crochet, 
or some other form warranted to give starvation wage. But in 
their immediate neighborhood no one is allowed to know, and the 
one thing, perhaps, that they could do successfully and profitably 
remains undone. 

The same fact is as true for the city. Within a few weeks only, 
a young woman, respectably born and thoroughly competent as a 
seamstress, committed suicide, because after long search she 
found it impossible to obtain work. She was well and strong, and 
had worked in a shop, earning good wages, till sickness in her 
family compelled her to give up the place. When this exigency 
had passed there was no vacancy for her. She was timid and 
with little power to make her way through difficulties. She went 
to the few shops of which she had knowledge, finding nothing 
to do, and after a short period of deep despondency committed 
suicide, leaving behind her a pitiful little note in which she said, 
that with no friends and no work, life was impossible. 

This is but one of many incidents of like nature, the last and 
most tragic being that of the young German, his wife and baby, 
who drowned themselves, after long and unsuccessful search for 
work. In both cases, lack of moral courage, born in part of long 
privation, was in the way of success, yet in both, also, was the fact 
that many were anxiously asking for just the kind of service both 
were fully able to render. 

It is plain that something more than newspapers are needed. 
The advertising columns do as much as can be expected toward 
bringing employer and employed together, but they furnish no tes- 
timonial as to character or ability, nor could they. Thus in reading 
an advertisement there is no certainty that just the right thing 
awaits one there, and for thousands of households it remains a 
problem how to secure the accomplishment of innumerable tasks, 
irregular in their nature but constantly occurring, and for which 
there is no provision in the daily routine. Tired women are con- 
stantly bearing burdens that they would cheerfully transfer if only 
they knew to whom they might apply. Ina small way a few char- 
itable institutions cover this ground, and the churches here and 
there are taking it up, but for the most part we are standing help- 
less when it is a question of where to turn for helpers. 

It is evident that there is room for a new domestic institution, 
but what form it should take is yet uncertain. The clearing-house 
principle would be involved, and it would have something of the 
nature of an exchange. Part of its office would be the searching 
out the trustworthiness of those who advertise for or seek work, 
so that in glancing at one of their entries, one would have a history 
of the case and know precisely what they were taking. The record- 
books in asylum or reformatory are now so skillfully arranged that 
they are a history of every name entered in them. It should be 
equally possible to devise a book which would tell authoritatively 
everything that the employer would need to know and that could 
be used at any point. 

Offices of this nature must in time become part of every center 
where employment is sought. Their existence ought to be as 
much a part of the system of labor as the emigrant bureaus for the 
newly landed emigrant. Once known as these are known, and there 
must necessarily be an end to much of the tragedy that now is en- 
countered, not only in papers but in the actual experience of many 
of us. The need is in less degree, but still a vital one for the 


women who bear the family name, and cling to family traditions, 


smaller towns and villages. In any case it is something to be con- 
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sidered, and the great and increasing want ought to bring to light 
some practical and efficient means of meeting it. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Summer heat is upon us and summer outings it is hoped are the 
portion of the many correspondents whose pleasant letters have 
given the editor a sense of good fellowship and understanding not 
always the portion of those who cater for readers. In the pigeon 
hole to-day are half a dozen inquiries as to various forms of work 
for women, one of these asking some details of a woman who has 
gained reputation in this field described : 


“ Do you know anything abouta Miss Neeler of Chicago?” writes 
a friend in Kansas City. “I have heard that she is a successful 
house decorator and that she takes pupils. Could there be a class 
in such work do you suppose? I mean in teaching the laws of 
color, and how to make schemes of color for rooms. We do need it 
many of us, who love beautiful things, yet do not feel quite certain 
as to our own taste.” 


I am not certain that any classes have been formed save those 
in art schools of one and another order. As to Miss Neeler, she 
is emp!oyed by a large firm in Chicago. She takes the house from 
the builder, decorates it throughout, selecting gas-fixtures, door- 
knobs, etc., with relation to the scheme of decoration for the whole. 
When this is complete, she individually selects the furniture, cur- 
tains, carpets, cushions and rugs. I am told that she even secures 
servants, and has the table spread for the house-warming, but do 
not vouch for this. 


From a Long Island correspondent comes a letter with a most 
unusual inquiry: 

“T have always been passionately found of dogs and know how 
to raise and manage them in every way. Do you suppose that it 
would be possible to have a sort of dog-farm; treat sick dogs, raise 
pet ones, and make a business of this crder? Iam near New York.” 

This, too, has proved practicable near Chicago. There isa Miss 
or Mrs. Matilda Scett, living on North May street, who has a ken- 
nel and dog-farm where she raises toy terriers, which are said to 
bring $200 apiece, while all her expenses are paid by the sick ward 
for pet dogs. It would be worth while to write her and make in- 
quiries as to methods and the best way of beginning. Pet dogs 
are certain to have many ailments, and there are very few who un 
derstand in the least how to deal with them, so that it would seem 
as if an opening were quite ready. 


From a large town in Delaware comes the following : 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL:—I have been very much interested in 
your department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. I think I can be of 
some use to the many women who are trying to makea living. I 
carried on a successful bakery for ten years, superintending and 
doing most of the work myself, and, when in need of help, em- 
ployed girls or women. Baker’s bread as made by women, and 
baker’s bread as made by men,are very different. (Good baker’s 
bread is the best and most healthful bread there is, for it is made 
according toscientific rules. I learned the whole business—pastry, 
cake, and confectionery —from books and experience (the best 
teacher). Bakers will not teach women baking; at least they 
would not teach me. I offered a baker good pay to teach me fine 
cake- baking, and although he was out of work he would not do it; 
but where there is a will, there is a way. I would like to tell your 
readers howto make baker’s bread, rolls, buns, and biscuit, from 
the first yeast to the baking of the bread, etc. “Pao.” 


This is a valuable offer but would require more space than the de- 
partment has at command. If our correspondent would give the 
story of her own beginning it would be of value to many women 
who have asked if just this work were possible for women, and 
would welcome any word of suggestion in this direction. New 


York is said to have over one hundred women bakers, but, so far as 
I know, none of them have ever undertaken to supply “‘ home-made” 
cake or bread. Most of them have succeeded to business and 
run it in the usual lines. Bread with the home-made flavor is pos- 
sible, even in a big bakery, and this has been proved in Mrs. Die- 
tick’s venture in a Kentucky town, where women are employed and 
do the entire work. 

Last on the list is a letter from a New England woman, at 
present in Minnesota, who asks if there is “such a thing as a 
woman plumber, and if women could undertake such work.” 

I do not find any woman’s name on the list of plumbers, but 
there is no reason why portions, at least, of the work should not be 
performed by them. It is certain that women need the knowledge 
supposed to belong to the craft more than men, since they are 
more in the house and thus more affected by its condition. It is 
the business of the house-mother to see that its arrangements are 
all sound and hygienic, and a little training will soon give the 
necessary understanding. There is a little book called “ Women, 
Plumbers and Doctors,” by Mrs. H. M. Plunkett of Pittsfield, 
Mass., who had exceptional knowledge of what she wrote and 
which may be studied to advantage by all. It is worth while to add 
here one or two items concerning the author, which have not before 
been made public property, and which was given to a friend in con- 
versation, She has for years had a deep interest in practical sci- 
entific questions, and this stood her in good stead, for her son, who 
was about to enter a medical college, lost his eyesight in a danger- 
ous illness, and yet, seeing through her eyes, incredible as it 
may seem, took his course successfully. She sat by his side 
in the lecture-room, studying the diagrams for him and con- 
stantly devising means for making them clear to his mental vision. 
She read the text-books to him, going over each page four times. 
She was his sight, his hands; she “ coached” him as never a stu- 
dent was coached before, and when he was graduated he obtained 
a position requiring special knowledge of diseases of the heart and 
lungs, his mother still giving him to the fullest extent her services. 
This past winter this son, the object of so much devotion, died; 
and the mother, who so long has lived wholly in and for another, 
wonders at the length and emptiness of the days. With the re- 
sults of her severer studies added to the practical wisdom she had 
before, the chances are that “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors ” will 
be followed by other works on questions of sanitation. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

The servant girl problem is agitating the Philadelphia housewife 
to some purpose just at present, and two projects are in process of 
incubation for bringing about a satisfactory solution of the puz- 
zling question. The first is under the auspices of the Women’s Ex- 
change, in codperation with the New Century Club, and the 
scheme of domestic reform is to be initiated by the establishment 
of a registry office, where opportunity will be provided for drawing 
up contracts between housekeepers and their servants, so that the 
rights of each shall be protected, and the proper relations existing 
between them be thoroughly understood. The girl will be re- 
quired to agree to the performance of all regular domestic duties 
peculiar to her occupation, and the mistress agrees to the amount 
of wages paid and service expected, and all is signed in the pres- 
ence of the president. Application blanks for both employer and 
employe, and inquiry blanks providing for admittance to the privi- 
lege of the office, will be prepared, and, upon fulfilling their re- 
quirements, servants will be admitted free of all expense, while 
ladies may enjoy the advantages of the institution by paying $3 
annually or $1 per visit of inquiry. Servants will be expected to 
state where they last were at service and the cause of their dis- 
missal, references will be examined and verified, and it is believed 
that not only better servants will be thus secured, but also the pro- 
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tection afforded them will be influential in elevating them to 
greater excellence and better living. In the same city, the Arch 
Street Employment Company, together with a committee of ladies 
appointed at a meeting in St. George Hall, have a plan for estab- 
lishing a training-school and lodging-house for domestic servants, 
and the ladies of the committee have conferred with the two organ- 
izations interested in the registry office, for the purpose of form- 
ing some sort of an amalgamation in the interests of servant girls. 
The two societies refuse to recognize the movement in which this 
private enterprise is concerned, on the ground that it is a business 
scheme rather than philanthropical in purpose, and consequently 
the ladies are halting a little to consider the advisability of com- 
pleting their project or holding it in abeyance until the registry 
office proves to be a failure, as they predict it will, from its condi- 
tions, which they pronounce impracticable. 

Mrs. M. A. Newcomb of Effingham, IIl., began her work as an 
army nurse at Cairo in 1862; she was sent seven times to bring to 
Northern hospitals the sick and wounded lying in and about New 
Orleans ; was matron of a Vicksburg hospital for one year, having 
been at the head of a field hospital on the Yazoo during the siege 
of the city; spent nearly a year at Helena, Ark., in charge of the 
sick and wounded, and served for seven months with Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s brigade in Tennessee. During this time she distributed 
thousands of dollars’ worth of sanitary supplies, and accounted for 
every dollar. At the age of 74 she is still helpful and young. 


Lady Alexandra Leveson-Gower, only daughter of the Duke of 
Sutherland, is studying nursing at a London hospital. 


Miss Willard thus enumerates the corner-stones of America’s 
temple: The co-education of the sexes; financial independence 
for women; a healthful mode of dress; and equal participation in 
the government; these are the four corner-stones of America’s 
temple of purity and peace. 


Bishop Spalding of Peoria, in a recent address to the faculty and 
students of the Notre Dame University, Indiana, said, that the 
position of women had been the position that the Southern planters 
gave their slaves. It was no better to-day than it was years 
ago. They were treated kindly, as the slaves of the men had been 
treated, but kept in ignorance. In this country, however, women 
had emancipated themselves. American women are more intelli- 
gent than American men. Hedemanded the highest education for 
women, and declared she must henceforth work side by side with 
man for the prizes for which men work and win. 


Mary B. Bole, valedictorian of the New York Normal College, 
took the Kelly bronze medal for methods of teaching; the Kane 
gold medal for physiology; the first prize in French, a gold watch; 
and honorable mention for the De Witt J. Seligman prize, for 
English literature. Her class average was 964.5. 


Dr. Emily Gregory of Barnard College is one of three women in 
the United States who have received the doctor’s degree from the 
University of Zurich. Dr. Gregory, who stands as authority for 
this country in certain departments of the science of botany, was 
the first woman ever permitted’ to hear the lectures of the great 
Schwendener, and even she was not allowed to enter the lecture- 
room with the men-students. But when the great scientist talked 
Miss Gregory would seat herself behind a curtain in an anteroom 
back of the platform, with pencil and note-book, and as much of 
the lecture as she could get in this way she was allowed to con- 
sider her own. Finally, through the special favor of the renowned 
botanist, she came under his private instruction, though it must 
be acknowledged that, disbelieving wholly as he did in the scien- 
tific possibilities of a woman’s mind, he received her doubtfully at 
first, and far away.—Vew York Sun. 

Miss Theo. Alice Ruggles of Brookline, Mass., will return from 
Paris soon, and will open a studio in Boston. Miss Ruggles’ work 
has been accepted for three years inthe Paris Salon, and she this 
year received one of the three honorable mentions awarded to 
women in the section of sculpture. She also received honorable 
mention at the recent International Exhibition in Paris. Fora 
young lady still in her teens this is a remarkable record. 

There are times when it is better to be a little woman than a big 
man; in attestation of which we may quote the words of Mrs. Elia 
W. Peattie, who has recently become an editor of the Omaha Her- 


ald: ‘I sit in the editorial chair and write about everything, from 
the Oklahoma bill down to the local political steals. Then when 
big, blustering men puff up our three flights of rickety stairs and 
thunder ‘Who wrote that piece in this morning’s paper?’ I 
answer, smilingly, ‘I did.’ John L. Sullivan himself could not 
end the matter quicker. What are they todo with a woman that 
weighs only ninety-five pounds and smiles like an angel? Nothing, 
obviously.” 


Mrs. C. Milon has won the prize of £150 offered by Dr. Oatison 
of Chicago for the best biography of a distinguished woman; 
Mrs. Milon is a Swede, and chose for her subject her country- 
woman, Fredrika Bremer. 


A Danish lady, Froken Neilson, has founded an institution at 
Paris which will be sure to prove a blessing to foreigners who may 
chance to fall ill in that gay capital. Itis located at 28 rue des Aca- 
cias, and its intent is to supply for the sick, nurses speaking all the 
principal languages. These nurses can be sent to any part of 
France or even to foreign countries, if desired. There is, also, in 
connection a school for the training of nurses. 


There is much of romance in the history of Mme. Virot, the most 
famous milliner of Paris. She began her career when a young girl 
as assistant to Laure, then the most famous milliner in Europe; 
but after marrying M. Virot, who was a poor young locksmith, with 
a passion for art and sculpture, she established a small business of 
her own on a side street. The wife devoted herself to bonnets, and 
her husband to bric-a-brac and sculpture. One day the Empress 
Eugenie passing down the street saw a bonnet in a shop window 
that struck her as being aremarkable composition. She sent for 
the bonnet and the bonnet-maker. Virot instantly became the rage. 
In a short time she removed her shop to the rue de la Paix, near 
to Worth, and in a few years Mme. Virot was mentioned as one of 
the millionnaires of Paris. With the opportunity given by the 
wealth of his wife, Virot became a noted connoisseur in bric-a-brac, 
his wife sharing fully in his taste and knowledge, especially in all 
that pertains to the Renaissance. 


The world is waking up to the worth of its women’s work, and 
will not willingly see half its power lying dormant. The fears and 
fulminations of a House of Peers may make a brave show, but the 
powers of nature are against them. As Earl Granville mildly re- 
minded his brethren, it was “a little late in the day to try to keep 
women in what—to use the hackneyed phrase—was called their 
‘proper sphere.’ In fact it was hopeless.”—Westminster (Eng.) 
Gazette. 


Miss Sarah Welch of Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed by 
Governor Boies as first assistant state librarian, to succeed Miss 
Oliphant. Miss Welch is a lady of literary culture, and thoroughly 
acquainted with books.. Her father was formerly proprietor of a 
wholesale bookstore, and his daughter acted as his -book-keeper. 
After his death she took control of the estate and managed it well. 


About one-fifth of all males [in Massachusetts] average less 
than $1 per day. The females working at this low scale of wages 
comprise 72.94 per cent. of all the workers. No intelligent reader 
will fail to realize what this fact means. As the scale of wages 
rises the number of females enjoying them grows steadily less. 
Of a total of 7,257 workers receiving $20a week and over only 268 
are females. The figures simply show that in the employments 
in which the very lowest wages are paid, women constitute over 70 
per cent. of the workers, while in the employments where as high 
as $20 a week are paid they constitute hardly over 3 percent. In 
addition to all this is the humiliating fact that in the same occupa- 
tions, standing side by side with men, the females are paid less 
wages for the same work; or, what amounts to the same thing, a 
woman of 20 years or upwards is made to work side by side with a 
boy of 10 at the same wages. Women are compelled, then, to fill 
most of the cheap places, and paid less wages for the same work 
atthat. We have no hesitation in saying that this is an indefensi- 
ble injustice, and one so gross as to shame civilization. Why do 
legislators sit passively under such discriminations of sex in the 
matter of work and wages? Simply because they know that the 
women carry no votes, and that mere sentiment, however just, can 
neither seat nor unseat a politician. But it will not always be 
thus.—Boston Glove, 
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SAUOES FOR FISH, FLESH, AND FOWL. 


O English people deserve the reproach of their French 
neighbors—viz., that though they have many re- 
ligions, they have only one sauce? We are com- 
pelled, however reluctantly, to believe that there is 

sufficient truth in the statement to prevent the boldest cook 
from contradicting itentirely. “ It is very easy,” says some 
reader, perhaps, “ for skilled cooks, with an unlimited quantity 
of butter and eggs at their command, such as they have in 
France, to turn out rich sauces, and so might we if we had 
the rum of sach good things.” True, we reply, up to a point, 
and only toa point, for given the best of materials, it needs 
a careful hand to concoct good sauces. All praise, at any 
rate, to Continental housewives generally—we are not ap- 
plauding professed cooks—for the pains which they will take, 
by judicious blending of flavors and seasoning, to obtain the 
delicious stock or gravy required as the basis for many kinds 
of sauce. If, therefore, any reader of the magazine will, 
through these pages, take from them, here a hint, and there 
a wrinkle, we venture to believe that in the end they will feel 
grateful to their sisters across the channel. 


MELTED BUTTER SAUCE. 


First—the one sauce which we are supposed to make, and 
that not well! How often is it to be met with on the one 
hand like bill-sticker’s paste, on the other a slop which swims 
the plate, and looks like thin gruel! And as this is the 
foundation of so many sauces, sweet and savory, it is cer- 
tainly worth while to know the correct way to make it. We 
are nothing if not practical, so it will not serve our purpose 
to enlighten our readers as to the method adopted when the 
richest melted butter is required ; we may say that it is almost 
all butter, and those who can afford it will no doubt have 
cooks competent to produce it. Unquestionably the surest 
way to avoid lumps is to first melt the butter in a small stew- 
pan, then to add the flour very gradually, next the water or 
milk, also little by little, stirring unceasingly until it boils, 
and for one minute afterwards, when it is ready to serve. As 
to quantities, the happy medium is hit, and a nice smooth 
sauce the result, by using an ounce of butter and half an 
ounce of flour to each half-pint of water or milk. When the 
latter is used, add the salt last; it is apt to curdle new milk if 
put in with it. Whenaricher sauce is desired, allow an 
extra ounce of butter, and reduce the water a little. Many 


of the best cooks approve of the addition of a slice of butter ‘ 


stirred in after the sauce is taken from the fire; a spoonful 
of cream is another improvement. This, as most of our 
readers are presumably aware, forms the basis of an almost 
endless variety of sauces, such as parsley, egg, onion, and 
fish sauces innumerable. 

In some cases it is an improvement to use veal stock or 
gravy, instead of water, and fish sauce—when the fish is 
filleted—shonld receive all the goodness and flavor of the 
bones, which need slow stewing in the water used for making 
the sauce. We want chiefly to impress the correct proportions 
of flour, butter, and liquid upon our readers’ minds ; they can 
then alter, or deviate from, any recipes they may meet with. 

ONION SAUCE. 


We know to what an extent tastes differ: we once partook 
of some onion sauce, our host remarking, “ You may not like 
it; it is made my way ; I always like the onions to ‘ crunch.’” 
And “crunch” they did in a most unpleasant manner, and our 
host certainly could not complain that he was robbed of Ais 
share. How different this from a smooth, delicate, fine- 
flavored onion sauce, made by boiling the onions—Spanish, 
if to be had—in two waters, then chopping them, and adding 
milk, flour, and butter sufficient to make a nice thick sauce, 
seasoning with salt, pepper, and white sugar, and rubbing 


through a hair sieve. Give afinal boil up, and the sauce is 
ready. The addition of an egg ora little cream will enrich 
it to a great extent. Those who will zo¢ take the trouble to 
sieve the saite—and we kriow the number is not small— 
must chop the onions exceedingly fine. 


BROWN ONION SAUCE. 

Very nice with roasted goose or pork, should be made as 
follows: Fry the onions in butter, anda dash of sugar toa 
nice brown ; thicken a little with “ brown roux ” or flour, and 
add enough strong beef gravy to make athick sauce. Season 
with cayenne or black pepper, and rub through a sieve. 


APPLE SAUCE. 

Is, in other countries, made by mixing gravy with the apples, 
which are stewed until tender, sweetened, and spiced, ac- 
cording to English custom, receiving in addition a high 
seasoning of pepper or curry-powder. This is a very palat- 
able compound. 

DUTCH SAUCE. 

Is in high repute in France and America; it is served 
with various kinds of fish and vegetables, especially artichokes. 
It sounds extravagant, but no one needs much of it, and it is 
very delicious. To make it, put the yolks only of two eggs 
into a jar or jug, and two ounces of fresh butter, with a wine- 
glass of water and a little salt and grated nutmeg; set thisin 
a saucepan of boiling water over the fire, and stir until it is 
thick, but do not let it boil. Add, off the fire, a dessert- 
spoonful of lemon-juice. When for serving with calf’s head, 
with which it is very nice, substitute veal gravy for the water. 
A few drops of strong white vinegar may be used instead of 
lemon-juice. 

EGG SAUCE. 

We tasted recently a very delicious egg sauce, in which the 
yolks were pounded, the whites chopped as usual. ‘A little 
parsley, finely chopped, had been added, and it looked, as 
well as tasted, very good. The lady who made it sometimes 
uses fennel instead of parsley. 


CREAM SAUCE. 


In New York, where salmon is dressed to perfection, 
cream sauce is a frequent accompaniment. The cream is 
made very hot, but not brought quite to the boil, seasoned to 
taste, sometimes with shrimp or anchovy essence, sometimes 
with chopped parsley. If for baked salmon, the liquor from 
the tin is strained and stirred into it; it requires no thicken- 
ing. It will be found an admirable sauce for fish of almost 
any kind; capers chopped and added will be excellent with 
cod-fish—a thoroughly French,combination. 


OYSTER SAUCE, 


What a popular dainty is a tureen of oyster sauce, and how 
often is it spoiled by the common practice of letting the 
oysters boil in it! The proper way is to strain the liquor and 
boil that with the flour and butter, adding a dash of cayenne, 
lemon-juice, nutmeg, and anchovy essence, and the oysters 
last thing, long enough for them to become hot through, re- 
moving the sauce from the fire so that it shall not boil after 
they are put in. Follow this plan either for tinned or fresh 
oysters ; when the last-named are used, the beards should be 
stewed in the oyster-liquor until heir flavor is fully extracted. 
Many cooks recommend mace for almost all white sauces, 
but one fears to mention it, for it is a spice that is so over- 
powering in flavor that a trifle too much renders anything un- 
eatable. In the hands of a skillful cook it is certainly valu- 
able, though nutmeg can, in almost every case, be used as a 
substitute. 

BECHAMEL. 

That popular French white sauce, is very easy to make in 

even ordinary households, where economy is practiced. For 
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instance, in making this on a large scale, a whole fowl would 

probably be boiled down for it, together with a knuckle of 

veal and a piece of lean ham. Proceed, however, as follows: 

Put into a saucepan the bones of a boiled or roasted fowl, 

broken small, with any scraps of fresh veal, and a bit of raw 

lean ham, or the bones from a piece of boiled bacon; add a 
bit of carrot, a slice of onion, a “ny bit of mace, a few white 

pepper-corns, and, if at hand, a few button mushrooms, witha 
pint of cold water, not forgetting a sprig of thyme and pars- 
ley. Simmer until there is only half a pint of liquid, or even 
less, and if it does not taste rich, put in a teaspoonful of gel- 
atine. Stir until that is dissolved, then strain the sauce. In 
a separate saucepan bring to the boil half the measure of 
cream, mixed with a small teaspoonful of arrowroot ; mix the 
white stock gradually with this, let the whole boil for a few 
minutes, then serve, adding, off the fire, a few drops of lemon- 
juice or white vinegar and a little salt. If the stock can be 
allowed to cool before mixing with the cream, the fat will be 
more effectually removed. We have dwelt at some length on 
this recipe, by way of illustrating the fact that people often 
deprive themselves of nice dishes, simply because the quan- 
tities given in recipes are too great for their needs, and they 
are not sufficiently practical to reduce or alter them to meet 
their modest requirements. We may mention that if the 
meat and vegetables are allowed to stew first in a little butter 
the sauce will taste much better. 


WHITE CHESTNUT SAUCE, 


Is a most excellent accompaniment to boiled fowl, and would 
form a pleasant change from parsley sauce, usually served 
with it. Boil or bake a score of chestnuts until tender, then 
pound the white part in a mortar to a smooth paste, with a 
couple of ounces of butter, a pinch of white sugar, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt. Mix slowly with it half a pint of cream 
aud milk mixed; stir the liquid over the fire until it boils. 


BROWN CHESTNUT SAUCE, 


Is made in the same way, but brown gravy is used instead of 
milk; this is usually served with roasted fowl, and seasoned 
rather more highly than the white sauce. 


LOBSTER SAUCE. 


Ought to have some “lobster butter” added to give good 
flavor and color, but as this cannot always be obtained, it is 
well to put into the sauce, besides the flesh of the lobster, a 
spoonful of “ lobster essence,” now sold in bottles like shrimp 
and anchovy essences. A remarkably fine flavor will thus be 
given at a very trifling additional cost. 

The two sauces which follow will be acceptable with a chop 
or steak; or any kind of meat, game, or poultry may be 
warmed up zz them. In either case the sauce must not boil 
after the meat—which must be previously cooked, as a mat- 
ter of course—zs put in, and allowed to remain long enough 
to become hot through. The first given is a very favorite 
sauce among Frenchmen, in which to serve pigs’ or calves’ 
feet, ears, or the remains of a calf’s head. 


DEVIL SAUCE, 


Four tablespoonfuls of cold gravy—that from a joint, or, if 
not to be had, use brown stock—a teaspoonful of loaf-sugar, a 
quarter as much mustard, a dessertspoonful of good mush- 
room ketchup, the juice of half a lemon, an ounce of fresh 
butter, a little salt, and pepper to suit the palate. It should 
be added cautiously at first ; it varies so much in strength, it 
is almost impossible to state the exact quantity. This may 
be varied considerably ; Worcester, or any other good sauce, 
can take the place of the ketchup, and vinegar, plain, or 
flavored with herbs, may be used instead of the lemon-juice. 


CURRY SAUCE, 


spoonful of good curry paste and the same of fried onians, to- 
gether with a small apple, fried wth the onions. Simmer 
until the whole can be rubbed through a sieve, after which it 
should be again simmered for a few minutes. 

A few general remarks must close our hints on hot sauces. 
First, we would impress upon every one the importance of 
having at hand a good supply of roux, both brown and white; 
full directions will be found for making it in any good cook- 
ery book. It is as superior in flavor to a thickening of raw 
flour only, as baked pastry is to raw. Equally important is 
freedom from fat; it is a good plan, after skimming, to place 
a piece of blotting-paper on the surface of the sauce, or a 
thick slice of stale bread will answer. Coloring is often used 
in so great a quantity as to seriously mar the original flavor; 
many kinds, both liquid and in small balls, are very good 
where cautiously used. “ Browning salt” is also safe, but 
the salt in the sauce must be reduced when it is added. 
Scrupulous cleanliness is necessary in the matter of spoons 
and saucepans; let the first be wooden ones only, and the 
latter—for delicate white preparations—of enamelled iron. 
Tinned iron is soon affected by acids, so should not be used 
for sauces.—L. Heritage, in CasseW’s Magazine. 
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PATTY MAKING PIES. 

Ah me! what recollections swarm 
Along the path of life! 

What dear remembrances attach 
To sweetheart and to wife! 

The stream of Time that wanders on 
With its resistless flow, 

From Memory can ne’er efface 
Some scenes of long ago. 


Methinks I’m gazing once again 
Into a kitchen old; 

The clapboard roof ’s as dear to me 
As though ’t were one of gold. 

No furniture of modern shape 
Rewards my eager eyes; 

And there before the table stands 
Fair Patty, making pies. 


How lovely is her gingham gown ! 
How soft her chestnut hair ! 
How roseate her shapely arms, 
Unto the elbows bare! 
There’s grace in every move she makes, 
There’s laughter in her eyes; 
And merry music in the way 
She kneads the dough for pies. 


The queen whose beauty rules a land 
Is not more fair to see; 

There may be worth in royal blood, 
But there is none to me. 

My matchless queen of other days 
(How rapidly time flies!) 

Is she who won my boyish heart 
The while she made the pies. 


The grandest picture I can call 
Back from the vanished Past— 
The fairest‘scene my memory holds, 
(I know ’t will always last, ) 

Is that old kitchen which to-day 
In utter ruin lies, ‘ 

And Patty at the kneading-board 
Engaged in making pies. 


She makes them yet, though years three-score 
Have shed their joys for me, 

And side by side, two lovers still, 
We sail life’s sunlit sea; 

And merry little children come 
With laughter in their eyes, 

And sit around our board and praise 


To half a pint of nice brown stock add about a dessert- 


Their grandma Patty’s pies. 
C. Harbaugh. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


PRESERVED GINGER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one please give in Goop HOUSEKEEPING Cozy 
Corner a recipe for making preserved ginger? Mrs. F. M. 
BRAINARD, MINN. 


PICKLE VINEGAR AND THE WEEVIL. 


4 Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will some of your subscribers please tell me how to prevent the 
vinegar from turning white on our pickles ; also how to get rid of 
that troublesome little insect, the weevil ? 3. &. G, 


ATCHISON, KANSAS. 


THE BUFFALO BUG. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In regard to the buffalo bug, I have found nothing to kill it but 
the boot-heel. My experience has taught me that wherever tarred 
paper or rope is placed they are never to be found. I have put 
strips of the paper under the edges of my carpets and have no 
trouble with them ; and having also used it in closets and drawers, 
now seldom see any of the bugs in my house. }. 8. &. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MAss. 


PRESERVING VEGETABLES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can you direct me to any one of the contributors to your valu- 
able paper, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, who can give me information 
as to how to preserve green vegetables, such as green peas, green 
beans, green corn, etc., in the ordinary glass fruit-jars? I believe 
this can be, and is constantly done, and I should very much like to 
become acquainted with the method. Mrs. B. F. C. 

SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


THE BED-BUG QUESTION. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I will try and help “ Union, N. H.,” on the buffalo bug question. 
Every year I buy two pounds or more of a mixture of “ powdered 
borax, camphor and saltpetre—equal quantities—and apply dry in 
liberal handfuls under the edge of carpet, in drawers, chests—any- 
where, everywhere. It is the most effective agent known to me. 
One year I was in a house where, knowing the “ bug” had been 
very troublesome, and wishing to make assurance doubly sure, I 
painted the closet floors all over, and chamber floors a foot deep 
all around, with corrosive sublimate, in addition to the mixture. 
Corrosive sublimate is a poison. Pour into an old saucer or odd 
cover; a five-cent brush will do, and afterward throw both away. 
By daily watching through the summer, less than two dozen were 
found, and they were so sluggish that none escaped. If they 
abound in closets, the clothing must be taken down every other 
day and shook over a sheet spread on the floor, and the “ pesky 
varmint ” will dvof—the only good thing I know about them. 

“A Reader” desires a remedy for “ bed-bugs and water-bugs.” 
The latter I know nothing of, but a never-failing remedy for bed- 
bugs is, take mercury, or quicksilver, and the white of an egg, we// 
shaken together. Apply with a feather to every crack and crevice, 
and persist init. I have not seen a bed-bug for years, and this is 
the only remedy ever used. S. J. Bs 

MEDFORD, MAss. 


““FASHIONS IN BEEFSTEAKS.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
In your last number—August 16—is an article entitled “ Fashions 
in Beefsteaks,” upon which I would like to ask a question or two. 


exhaustive description of meats in all its “ cuts and capers,” to be 
misunderstood, or at least not to have a clear apprehension of the 
author’s meaning. It brings to my mind the story of the school- 
master who had spent his ideas, his vocabulary and himself in ex- 
plaining a problem toa class of boys. They all seemed to grasp his 
meaning, and he sat down exhausted, but satisfied with the results 
of his effort, when one large boy swaggered out and asked one 
more question. The master, losing his patience and dignity 
simultaneously, exclaimed, “I haven’t the gall to further respond.” 
If such be the result in this case, some one else, perhaps, will ap- 
preciate the difficulty and answer the remaining problem. How is 
the purchaser of meats, steaks and cuts to distinguish the good 
from the inferior animal slaughtered? Having been raised in the 
country, where it is an easy matter to learn all the antecedents of 
animals butchered, whether they be healthy or otherwise, I fully 
acknowledge the fact that cuts rejected by the general marketer in 
cities, are good and desirable, provided the animal answered to all 
the requirements of good condition. This even the best marketers 
are not able to determine from observation. Some cuts have the 
appearance of the best meat, with a sufficiency of fat interspersed 
to satisfy the purchaser that the animal was not poor, yet the 
quality does not correspond with the appearance. What are the 
technicalities, if that term can be used, by which one can be sure of 
the condition of the animal when slaughtered? This question 
satisfactorily explained would be the means of bringing to our 
markets a much better supply than now greets the buyer. 
BALTIMORE, MD. M. V..S. 


NEW DISHES FROM AN OLD SOURCE. 
Editor ef GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Your excellent periodical came in to-day, with other less valuable 
literature, from the News Company. I always read it. On page 
178, under the title, “An Old-Time Cook-Book,” is a paragraph— 
“A Pumpion Pye.” The writer of the article asks, at the end of 
the paragraph, “ What zs this last ?—‘and a row of froiz.’” Now 
you are perfectly aware spelling was not a strong point with the 
writers of cook-books in 1683, and on turning to Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s two-volume, quarto, unabridged Dictionary, edition of 1825, I 
find “ Froise. n. s. (from the Fr. froisser, as the pancake is crisped 
or crimpled in frying.) A kind of food made by frying bacon in- 
closed in a pancake.” I then turned to “ The Housekeeper’s 
Pocket-Book and Complete Family Cook. Published 1777.” In 
it I find a department headed, “ Froises,” and including Clary 
Froise, Sweet Clary Froise, Bacon Froise and Apple Frois, which 
I copy below. May not the “row of ‘froiz’” mean something of 
this kind? 


Cary Frotse.—Take ten Eggs, beat them with a Spoon, then take 
some Clary Leaves, and shred them small, and add a little Pepper and 
Salt, and some Onions chopped small; this Mixture must be fried in hot 
Lard; serve it with Slices of Lemon. 


Sweet CLARY FRoIszE.—Take eight Eggs, a Pint of Milk, half a 
Spoonful of Sugar, and four large Spoontuls of Flour; chop the Leaves 
of the Clary small, and mix them well together, and then fry them in 
hot Lard or good Dripping. Let this drain before the Fire, and serve it 
with Butter and Sack. 


BACON FRoIsE.—Take a Piece of middling Bacon, cut it in thin Pieces 
of about an Inch long, and then make a Batter with Milk, Eggs, and 
Flour; beat the Eggs very well, mix them together, then put some Lard 
or good Beef-Dripping, and when it is very hot pour in your Mixture, 
and put a dish over it, but now and then throw on some of the Fat upon 
the Froise, till you think the lower Part is enough; then turn it, and ina 
little Time the Whole will be ready for the Table. In this Mixture put 
what Spices you think proper, for in the Taste it is to everyone what 
they like. 


APPLE FROISE.—Cut your Apples in thick Slices, and fry them of a 
light brown; take them up and lay them to drain, and keep them as 
whole as you can; then make the following Batter: Take five Eggs, 
leaving out two Whites, beat them up with Cream and Flour, and alittle 
Sack; make it the Thickness of a Pancake Batter, pour in a little 
melted Butter, Nutmeg, and a little Sugar. Melt your Butter, and pour 
in your Batter, and lay a Slice of Apple here and there, and pour more 
Batter on them; fry them of a fine light brown, then take them up, and 
strew double refin’d Sugar over them. 
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Qurer Hours Quick W1TTeD. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize PuZZLE. 
273.—AN ANAGRAMMATICAL WALTER SCOTT PARTY. 


Gentle hearts of gentle kin, 
Take the wandering harper in.—Scott. 


Being earnestly desirous of serving another feast of good things 
for the mind, for guests to be invited to dine at his cottage in 
“ Quiet Hours ” avenue, our caterer has solicited the assistance of 
a person of great ability and notoriety. (Men’s works live when 
they have finished their labors.) So once again the table is spread, 
and the 50 invited guests are all comfortably seated about it. 
Come, readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and meet some of your 
old friends, who are here, and be made acquainted with those of 
the party you have not before met; you will be sure to carry away 
with you experiences which you will recall in days to come, with 
something of pleasure and satisfaction, for here is gathered a com- 
pany of characters the world is reading about. 

The guests of this occasion are 50 characters, taken from the 
Waverly novels, and may they each be served in a gracious man- 
ner, while keen wit and good humor characterize the social part of 
this the puzzler’s opportunity; thus shall the scribes of the event, 
if they possess force of imagination, have material to furnish a re- 
port of the affair for the press that shall astonish and fascinate 
every reader. 

The initial letters of the names of these characters—names to be 
discovered in the following Anagrams—rightly arranged form a bit 
of advice which it would be well for all to follow. 

FIFTY OF WALTER SCOTT’S CHARACTERS. 
. Log wine. 26. To Sam Barry. 
I sent rails. 27. L. is in goggles. 
I curla—. 28. Beatrice K. is fair. 
Blind hare. . Violin leader. 
And leave. . Ethel I. de Roice. 
. Gives oil. . Pose urchin. 
. All sing; bring the dinner. . Try to tell Ren. 
. Bert R. Marroy. . Toil, old Mary T. 
. Ladd a seven. . Then in fell our nag. 
. Grand linen wedding. . Bel, we hope for May. 
. A very rich darn. . New oar. 
. Then Ellen B. died. . Pleat eight and ten. 
. Men, try honor. . Then say horn. 
. Ray Grinel is freckled. . Note the ring. 
. Fall big, green tree. . I draw Nellie Wing. 
. Ten black mice see U, kit. . Read list, Marie. 
. Yell ye owls. - Honora F. Bierman. 
. Art ill, O Lu! . I soon blasted. 
. Bud lock. . Fair truck. 
. Rab’s rough shirt. . Picture of Baron Rost. 
. Or dream angel. . La brave Elsie. 
. Hen ate salt. O, Tom sank cords of wood. 
. Ah, it cures an ox. . The farmer Joe. 
. An Earl rode well. 49. Oh! a vine. : 
. As fine feed. so. Oh, if Ben Cabbot ate. 


For the first correct list of the names of the above characters, 
the names of the works in which they are found, and the acrostic, 
a Prize of $3 will be given. A Second Prize, of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, will be given for the first correct 
list of the names of the characters and the works; and a Third 
Prize of any one of the 10 bound volumes of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING, for the first correct rendering of the acrostic. But one prize, 
however, will be given any one person, unless his list is the only 
Correct one received. And those who have won a prize in this 


te 


department within the past 12 months are requested not to com- 
pete for those offered here. 

Write very plainly, putting each name opposite the number 
assigned its anagram. The anagrams do not stand in order for an 


,| easy reading of the acrostic—which write in a sentence by itself. 


Do not copy off the anagrams. In awarding prizes, precedence 
will be determined by date of postmark, therefore, in order to win, 
promptness is essential. 

Write on the lower left hand corner of the envelope, “ Puzzle 
Department.” 


274.—CHARADE., 
In a summer morning early, 
Going through dewy meadows, 
Nancy and her lover, Charley, 
Spy in the dusky shadows 
A first, so fine, with nimble feet ; 
Gone in a single minute, 
Plunged at once in the waving second, 
They could not hope to win it. 
But when, in the chill December, 
*Twas ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Charley,” 
All crisp and hot before them 
Was my whole in the morning early. 


275.—GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

One lovely [1](first half of a town in Ohio) in [2](first half of a 
city in Illinois) [3](a cape on the Atlantic coast), I think it was, two 
young ladies named [4](a town in Arizona) and [5](a city in Ne- 
vada) went out gathering flowers in a large [6](last half of a city in 
Illinois), a long way from their home. They were about to go 
home when they noticed something moving in the grass, and on 
looking they saw a small, harmless [7](a river in Idaho). Both 
ran screaming from the spot, leaving the flowers behind them. 
When they got home they told their experience and resolved never 
again to go so far away from home alone—and they never did. 

LILLIE AKIN (aged 12 years). 


276.—WORD MIVISIONS. 
1. Take “to make brown” from a Christmas toy, and leave “a 
unit of weight.” 
2. Take “household affairs” from “hospitality,” and leave 
“support.” 
3. Take “an animal that burrows in the earth” from “a certain 
American grape,” and leave a luscious fruit. L. 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 136. 
270.—QUESTIONS. 

Answers— 

1. The Elizabeth. . 

2. The Marquis Ossati and wife, Margaret Fuller-Ossati, and 
child. 

3. Harriet Martineau. 

4. Emerson. 

5. The thorns of which Christ’s crown of thorns was supposed 
to have been made; in Judea. 

6. Tennyson; “ Ona Mourner.” 

7. From Robert Browning’s “ Poracelsus.” 

8. To Aspasia. 

g. Ina private gallery at Munich; by Galviel Max. 

10. George Meredith. 

11. Fairfax. 


271.—BEHEADINGS. 
Answers— 
1. Acid, Cid. 2. Table, Able. 3. Rat, At. 4. Roar, Oar. 


Mary Phayre of New York city correctly answers No. 271. 

A handsomely prepared list of correct answers to puzzle No. 269, 
was received from L. P. McIntire of Washington, D. C., (who 
recently won a prize in this department) after the page announcing 
the results of the contest had gone to press ; and W. E. J. White of 
Woodstock, Vt., sends a complete list, with the exception of the 
“The” in No. 51, which was omitted. Edmund R. Cross of 
Huntington, Mass., sends an incomplete but very good list of 
answers to the same puzzle. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


[REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
SOMETIMES. 
Sometimes, not often, when the days are long, 
And golden lie the fields of ripening grain, 
Like cadence of some half-forgotten song, 
There sweeps a memory across my brain ; 
I hear the land-rail far among the grass, 
The drowsy murmur of the scented limes, 
I watch the radiant butterflies that pass, 
And I am sad and sick at heart Sometimes. 


Sometimes when royal Winter holds his sway, 
When every cloud is swept from azure skies, 
And frozen pool and lighted hearth are gay 
With laughing lips and still more laughing 
eyes, 
From far-off days an echo wanders by, 
And makes a discord in the Christmas chimes ; 
A moment in the dance or talk I sigh, 
And seem half lonely in the crowd Sometimes. 


Not often, nor for long; O friend, dear friend, 
We were not lent our lives that we might 
weep. 
The flower-crowned May of earth hath soon an 
end; 
Should we a longer sojourn keep; 
Comes all too soon the time of fading leaves ; 
Come are the cold, short days. We must 
arise and go our way 
And garner home our sheaves, 
Though some fair, fain regret may cloud our 
eyes, Sometimes. 


Sometimes I see a light almost divine, 

In meeting eyes of two that now are one; 
Impatient of the tears that rise to mine, 

I turn away to seek some task undone; 
There dawns a look upon some stranger face, 

I think how like, and yet how far less fair ; 
And look, and look again, and seek to trace 

A moment more your fancied likeness there 

Sometimes. 


O, sad, sweet thought; O, foolish, vain regret, 
As wise it were what time June roses blow, 
To weep because the first blue violet 
We found in Spring had faded long ago. 
O love, my love, if yet by song of bird, 
By flower-scent, by some sad poet’s rhyme, 
My heart, that fain would be at peace is stirred, 
Am I to blame that still I sigh Sometimes ? 


And Sometimes know a pang of pain 
That while I walk all lonely, other eyes 
May haply smile to yours that smile again 
Beneath the sun and stars of Southern climes. 
The Past is past, but is it sin if yet 
I, who in ealm content would seek to dwell; 
Who will not grieve, yet cannot quite forget, 
Still send a thought to you and wish you well 


Sometimes ? 
—Unidentified. 


THE LAST LOAD OF HAY. 

How dark an’ close the air has grown, 
With a feelin’ between a shiver an’ moan! 
A black cloud risin’ where the red sun set, 
An’ them critters out in the paster yet; 
With nobody roun’ a chore to do, 

For it takes every man an’ boy in view 

To finish up the hayin’. 


Tom is up with the first streak o’ dawn, 

A mowin’ away in the cool o’ the morn; 
And I can’t be fur behind him then, 

With breakfast to get for seven men, 

The chickens to feed, and the pigs to ten’, 
An’a half-hour’s work at the milkin’ stool, 
An’ the children to be rigged off to school, 
Through all the rush o’ hayin’. 


Sixteen hours o’ hard work, an’ rayther slim pay, 
Is about the cut of the farmer’s day ; 
From four in the morning till eight at night, 
With the time begredged to take a bite, 
From the earlies’ dawn, till the sunset light 
Has faded out, an’ the stars shine bright 

O’er a world that’s be’n a-hayin’. 


But the last big load o’ the summer’s hay, 

From the old south meadow is on its way ; 

Hear it come creakin’ up the lane, 

With rack an’ team under extra strain, 

An’ each wheel singin’ its own refrain. 

A bit o’ grease wouldn’t hurt them wheels, 

But little things git run down to the heels, 
In the hurry an’ fuss o’ hayin’. 


The horns of the oxen gleam white an’ bare, 
As they sniff at the thunder-tainted air, 
An’ toss their heads, as if half afraid, 
’Fore they buckle down to the las’ steep grade ; 
An’ with help of the teamster’s voice an’ goad, 
On the broad barn-floor deposit their load, 
The last big load o’ hayin’. 
There goes Jemmy clatterin’ down the lane, 
Run, Maggie, an’ help him, before the rain! 
For the drought’s be’n holdin’ on so long, 
The showers are boun’ to come rushin’ an’ strong. 
The summer night’s got a sudden chill, 
Even the noisy crickets are still, 
An’ the katydids are quiet. 
Only the tree-tops are soughin’ an’ sighin’, 
An’ the distant thunder’s startling clap— 
But now comes a gale that sets things flyin’, 
An’ bites off the leaves with a vicious snap, 
An’ slams the big barn doors with a crash, 
As if the whole concern they’d smash, 
To finish up the hayin’. 


The first big drops come peltin’ down, 

Like shot on the roof, an’ all aroun’ [boughs— 

There’s the swish of scurryin’ leaves an’ 

Where can them children be, with the cows? 

There jumps old Moll, with her janglin’ bell, 

O’er the partly opened bars! and, well— 
Everything’s in snug shelter. 

—FPortland Transcript. 


ASTERS AND GOLDEN-ROD. 
When the autumn frosts upon our hearts are 
falling, 

And the summer sweet is past; [calling, 
When the crickets through the gloom are softly 
And the shadows, longer grown, are darkly 

palling, 

Days and dreams behind us cast; 

May we stand, 
Hand clasped in hand, 

As we stood amid June’s roses, loving, trust- 

ing to the last. 
When the night-time and the silence falls be- 
tween us— 

The last silence of them all; {us 
When the frosty chill of midnight comes to wean 
Of this fondness, may our evening star be 

Venus, 
Star of Love, whose rays shall fall, 
Clear and bright, 
Above the night, 
With a radiance fadeless, deathless, which the 
gloom can never pall. 
May we say good-night courageously, believing 
’T will be right in God’s good time; 
May we never doubt ’t is well, though sadly 
grieving {ing ;— 
O’er the old joys which forever we are leav- 
May this make our grief sublime; 
We shall meet 
In life complete— 

We shall say a glad good-morning in a 

brighter, happier clime. 


Yes—when one of us with folded hands is ly- 
ing, 
Heart-aches over, labors done; 
When the gladsome summer-time of earth is 
dying, 
Let there be no black despair, no hopeless cry- 
ing ; 
Bright beyond the set of sun, 
Love’s clear light 
Shines through the night, 
If we keep that trust which cheered us when 
the journey was begun. 


Love has been the one clear day-star of our 
being, 
Wheresoe’er our feet have trod; 
Made the heart more strong, the eye more clear 
for seeing ; 
So, at last, when summer’s gladsome flowers 
are fleeing, 
And the frost-flowers deck the sod, 
As we found, 
In Spring’s glad round, 
In the buttercups and daisies, thoughts of love 
and hints of God, 
May we find Him in the asters and the au- 
tumn golden-rod. 
—Boston Transcript. 


AUGUST EVE MUSINGS. 

An August light is on the hills, 

And August clouds are in the sky; 
The crickets’ drowsy carol fills 

The gloaming with its minstrelsy. 
The herald breath of autumn steals 

A kiss from summer’s fading brow: 
While the thin veil of mist reveals 

The glories that are dimming now. 


This light is like the tint that lies 
Along the landscape of the past ; 

This cricket’s dreamy chirp replies 
To tones from out the shadows cast 

By years long lapsed. This autumn breath 
Bespeaks the inevitable chill 

Of pleasure gone, against whose death 
Doth fond remembrance struggle still. 


This mist like voiceful influence creeps 
In pensive notes of silent song 
Thro’ the long halls where Memory keeps 
Departed joys remembered long. 
O peaceful eve of summer’s close, 
Presage of coming autumn born, 
Thy spirit holds a fading rose, 
Still fragrant and without a thorn. 
—£. W. B. Canning. 


BIRDS AND BOYS. 


Down in the meadow the little brown thrushes 

Build them a nest in the barberry bushes; 

And when it is finished all cozy and neat, 

Three speckled eggs make their pleasure com- 
plete. 

Twit-ter-ee twitter! ’’ they chirp to each other, 

** Building a nest is no end of bother; 

But oh, when our dear little birdies we see, 

How happy we’ll be! How happy we’ll be!” 


Up at the cottage where children are growing, 

The young mother patiently sits at her sewing. 

It’s something to work for small hobbledehoys 

That will tear their trousers and make such a 
noise ; 

“And one must admit,” says the dear little 
mother, 

“ That bringing up boys is no end of a bother; 

But oh, when they kiss me, and climb on my 
knee, 

It’s sweetness for me! It’s sweetness for me 

— Unidentified. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AUGUST 30, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgKkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents wil] be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousrKRERPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 


Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. | 


Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE Notre. Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goopv HouSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper % full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and not a discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 

Our leading paper, in the “ Head, Hands and Feet” series, is on 
the feet, and we believe the verdict regarding it will be one of ap- 
preciation. This “ Student of Human Strength and Weakness,” 
whoever he may be, is making a very interesting and instructive 
lot of papers, and it is pleasing to know that the varied informa- 
tion, the many helpful suggestions, and the occcasional bits of 
moralizing are alike enjoyed—at least by many of our readers. 

“ Crab-apples,” by Mrs. F. J. Van Order, presents a number of 
welcome recipes regarding the utilization of this comparatively 
neglected fruit. 

The fifth paper in the series regarding “ Our Children and Their 
Treatment,’’ is devoted to “Simple Remedies,” such as every 
mother—and especially every young mother—ought to have ready 
in mind when there is trouble with any member of the family. 

“Pansies and Pansy Culture,” by Sara Sedgwick, comes just in 
time to give help about making up the pansy bed for next year. 
Now that this simple flower has become so popular, every one will 
wish to have a bed as attractive as that next door. 

“Devonshire Cottage Cookery” is described by Frances B. 
James, in addition to a graphic picture of life in that English 
county, and embraces a dozen recipes for novel dishes, such as are 
supposed to give the rosy-faced glow of health so prominent there. 

“That ‘ Pinch o’ Salt’,” by Mary R. Baldwin, is an exposition 
of the woman’s reason that she “knows a thing because she 
knows it.” 

“ Aunt Nannie and Her Wonderful Gingerbread,” as pleasingly 
told by Elizabeth Betts, gives a glimpse of the old-time servant, 
whom in these latter days we can only know from the recital of 
others, since her counterpart is seldom seen in actual service. 

“Salads for Farmers’ Tables” starts out with the declaration 
that farmers do not live so well as they ought; and in her interest- 
ing paper Elizabeth Palmer Matthews points out one direction in 
which their methods of living may be improved. 

Barnetta Brown presents “ A Handful of Wild Flowers,” which 
are indeed freighted with magic power for good, and it does one 
good even to read the sweet story of their cheering mission. 

“ Arranging Flowers,” by Sally Kennebec, will perchance help 
one to obtain a more pleasing effect from the rich bounties of nature. 

“ Lawns versus Malaria,” by A. A. Whitfield, M. D., presents a 
physician’s reasons for suspecting that danger may lurk even in that 
which seems to us most a matter of pride and a thing of beauty. 

In the way of original poetry, there are some very sweet verses, 
notable among them being Maud Wyman’s “ As I Shelled the 
Pease.” F. H. Curtiss in “?”, doubtless voices the query of many 
a disappointed though ambitious young writer ; while in consonance 
with Miss Wyman’s poem are the gentle strains of Miss Alvord’s 
“ Love Stands and Waits.” Martha Gion Sperbeck has a rollick- 
ing song on “ Housewives’ Duties,” while “ Something Sometimes 
‘Crowded Out’,” by Mary Hume Dongine, again touches the 
tender chord in the human breast; and there is earnest soulfulness 
in “ Fruitage,” by Helen N. Packard. 

Mrs. Campbell, in her department of “ Woman’s Work and 
Wages,” discusses interestingly the problem of bringing nearer 
and more effectively together the employer and the person seeking 
employment—especially in those lines of effort where timidity or a 
natural dislike to bring one’s needs and wishes before the public 
stand in the way of successful effort to obtain a position. 

Add to this substantial feast the dessert which Goop HousE- 
KEEPING regularly serves to its patrons, and a most attractive 
midsummer feast lies spread before us, 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


** Starting Points.” 

“Starting Points ” is a book of selections for boys just growing 
into manhood, and tells them how to make a good beginning. It 
brings together “helpful words and cheerful words, wise thoughts 
and inspiring pictures ” to serve as “starting points.” The selec- 
tions are both prose and poetry—two or three for every day in the 
year—gleaned with an eye to the boy needs, from the world’s lit- 
erature, ancient and modern, but with a commendable preference 
for the modern as more appreciative of and vitally in touch with 
the present conditions of young life. Every seventh day, spiritual 
duty and Christian thought are emphasized. Otherwise the book 
is not distinctly religious, but rather instinct with an inspiration 
at once broad and practical, as a few of its themes will testify: ex- 
ercise, health, conversation, politeness, business habits, how to 
read, how to study, choosing a profession. It is interesting to 
note that the three authors most quoted are Hughes, Emerson 
and Longfellow. The book makes a neat 12mo of 205 pages, is 
compiled by Abbie H. Fairfield, and published by D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston, uniform with their “ Helps by the Way.” The price 
is $1 plain, or $1.25 with gilt edges. 


The Leading Facts of American History. 

Ginn & Co., the Boston publishers, open their “ Leading Facts 
of History Series”, as is proper, with “The Leading Facts of 
American History,” by D. H. Montgomery. The volume is an 
every way creditable one. The work, in the words of the Preface, 
is based on a careful study of the highest recognized authorities on 
the subject, and its purpose is to present in a clear, connected and 
forcible manner the important events in the history of our country. 
It is no slight task to attempt to narrate in a volume of 360 pages, 
even an outline of the history of this country; but the author of 
this book has succeeded admirably in his purpose, having in view 
accuracy of statement, simplicity of style and impartiality of treat- 
ment. The work is generously illustrated, the maps, especially 
being valuable, and giving a good comprehension of the develop- 
ment of the nation. The book, which is intended for school use, is 
well printed and well bound, and the introduction price is $1, or 
$1.10 by mail. Two similar volumes, covering the leading facts of 
English and French history will complete the series, as now laid out. 


Geyer’s Reference Directory. 

This valuable trade directory for 1890 is now issued, and con- 
tains the usual amount of carefully prepared information. The 
principal departments, apart from the advertisements and what 
pertains to them are, a list of booksellers and stationers of the 
United States and Canada, with the ratings of nearly all; paper 
mills in the United States; paper mills in Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Mexico, with lists of those abandoned and 
burned during 1889-90; paper mills classified according to goods 
made; and a list of the stationery purchasing agents for railroads. 
The complete work makes a large octavo volume of 500 pages; 
but for the convenience of commercial travelers an edition in sep- 
arate states has been arranged, which no traveling man can afford 
to be without. M. Shirley Geyer, 63 Duane street, New York, is 
‘the publisher. 


In Potiphar’s House. 

This is an earnest appeal to young men to guard themselves in 
a pure and spotless life, and is made up of many wise opinions and 
suggestions on the subject by the author, Joseph F. Flint, together 
with some of the most lucid thoughts of Henry Ward Beecher, 
Dr. Talmage, Carlyle, Dr. Holland, and many others, to whose ad- 
vice young men may listen with confidence. In this little volume 
a high ideal is set before young men, and the course for attaining 
it is marked out, and inaclosing chapter some account is given 
of the personal purity movement of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. John B. Alden, New York. 


The Study of History in Germany and France. 

Under the above title the publication agency of the Johns 
Hopkins University issue a double number of their University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Paul Fredericq, pro- 
fessor in the University of Ghent, is the author, translated by 


Henriaetta Leonard of Philadelphia, a graduate of Smith College. 
Necessarily, to bring a subject of so wide possibilities within the 
118 pages of the present work, brevity must be considered at every 
step; yet the author finds space to present all the important facts 
regarding the study of History at all the leading German Universi- 
ties, with general remarks upon the teaching of History in Ger- 
many, while History at Paris—which is really the scope of the 
second part of the work—receives an even more thorough presen- 
tation. Included in the volume is an historical essay on “ Early 
Presbyterianism in Maryland,” by Rev. J. William Mcllvain, 
covering 33 pages. This issue constitutes Nos. V-VI of the 
Eighth Series, and sells for $1. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Ginn & Co., the enterprising Boston publishers of works adapted 
to educational purposes, have just issued in their series of “ Clas- 
sics for Children” an abridged edition of “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
for the use of schools. To meet its purpose the work has been 
carefully edited, such brief foot-notes as the text requires are sup- 
plied, and there is a sketch of Bunyan’s life, which, though given 
in few words, touches the principal points in the career of the 
man who won immortality of fame by this marvelous production 
of his pen and brain. The volume before us, from which the sec- 
ond part of “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” has been omitted, contains 119 
pages, and is got up in the excellent style peculiar to the publishers. 


WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS; a midsummer episode, by Ma- 
rion Harland. A bright, cheerful bridegroom and his beautiful, 
highly educated and rather formal bride, in the course of an almost 
successful honeymoon reach Fort Mackinac, Mich. Here the 
plot thickens and “ with the best intentions ” the bride shows most 
unreasonable jealousy and is aided by her very unscrupulous 
mother in making her husband very uncomfortable. Incidentally 
Miss Woolson’s “Anne” is mentioned, criticised, and freely 
quoted. The historical associations of Mackinac are also worked 
into this tale of conjugal misunderstanding. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


WHO CAN IDENTIFY IT? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you please ask, through Goop HOUSEKEEPING, where the 
following poem is to be found, | mean in what book, and also the 
name of the author of it? Miss A. C. W. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

“ Over against the Treasury this day 
The Master silent sits: whilst unaware 
Of that Celestial Presence still and fair, 
The people pass or pause upon their way. 


** And some go laden with His treasures sweet, 
And dressed in costly robes of His device 
To cover hearts of stone, and souls of ice 

Which bear no token to the Master’s feet. 


* And some pass gaily singing, to and fro, 
And cast a careless gift before His face, 
Amongst the treasures of the holy place, 

But kneel to crave no blessing ere they go. 


* And some are travel-worn, their eyes are dim, 
They touch His shining vesture as they pass, 
But see not even darkly thro’ a glass— 

How sweet might be their trembling gifts to Him. 


“ And still the hours roll on; serene and fair 
The Master keeps His watch, but who can tell 
The thoughts that in His tender spirit swell, 

As one by one we pass Him unaware? 


“For this is He, who on one awful day, 
Cast down for us a pri¢e so vast and dread 
That He was left for our sakes bare and dead, 
Having given Himself our mighty debt to pay. 


“Oh, shall unworthy gifts once more be thrown 
Into His treasury—by whose death we live? 
Or shall we now embrace His cross and give 

Ourselves and all we have to Him alone?” 
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